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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


This volume introduces to American readers a 
new author, and a new system of theology. The 
author is one of the younger theologians of Ger- 
many. He came into prominence while teaching at 
Breslau, with the publication of a work on religious 
thought in the nineteenth century (Der Kampf um 
das Christentwm, Munich, 1921). He has recently 
entered the faculty at Erlangen, famous for three- 
quarters of a century as the stronghold of a theol- 
ogy that has aimed to be both conservative and sci- 
entific. 

The work here presented was published in 1924, 
with the title Die Lehre des Luthertums in Abriss. 
The translation has been made from the first Ger- 
man edition to which, however, the author has fur- 
nished a few revisions and a new preface. In the 
work of translation, every effort has been made to 
render the German original faithfully, and to say 
in English what the author had said in another lan- 
guage. To do this it has been necessary, at times, 
to take liberties with words and phrases, but the 
translator is not conscious that any liberties have 
been taken with the author’s thought. 

The value of the book lies in its new approach 
to the problems of theology. It does not profess to 
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be a last word. It is given to American readers in 
the hope that they may find in it the stimulation 
to fresh and vigorous thought upon the great 
themes which it discusses. 


Cuarues M. Jacoss. 


Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, August, 1926. 


PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION 


The Old World is still quivering with the echo- 
ing thunders of withdrawing storms. Dull reports 
from unexplored depths still rise time and again to 
the surface. The atmosphere is still tense and suk 
try. An enormous movement is sweeping through 
the old, more or less conservative, Europe of former 
days. Its spiritual forces are subjected to a veri- 
table siege, the outcome of which no one knows. 
When we think back upon the stability of social 
organization, of property, of culture, of world-view, 
in which we grew up, the movement of today seems 
like the stirring of an army, aroused from deep 
sleep by the stirring summons of a bugle call. 

The events of the war are not the ultimate cause 
of this. The man of today, who reads with under- 
standing the literature of the last four decades, 
marks as early as the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the first effects of a far-calling trumpet- 
blast. Faith in the sole validity of the scientific 
world-view was shaken, the optimism of progress in 
technical science and economics was lessened, con- 
fidence in the eternal peace of the social order was 
wavering. A crisis was quietly creeping in upon 
us, but it has been hastened mightily by the events 
of the last ten years. They have created a dispo- 
sition so universal that almost no member of old 
Europe has remained unaffected by it. 

When a sleeping army has been aroused by a 
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trumpet-call, it resembles, for a time, in its confu- 
sion, a colony of ants. If it is to be kept from 
destruction by the advancing enemy, it must come 
into order. Each man must know the flag he has 
to follow and the rallying point where he will find 
it. The new ordering of things in Europe depends 
upon the banners that are raised for men to rally 
around. We need clear watchwords, too, that we 
may not miss the rallying point. Each of us must 
know where he belongs. Already it can be said that 
many flags have sunk forever in the dust, never to 
find new bearers. But just as hopeless is the rally- 
ing ery of those who, at least in the field of religion, 
will hear nothing more of divisions. They declare 
all distinctions to be matters of indifference and 
would handle the whole uncountable mass of Chris- 
tians like a single regiment of soldiers. Such a 
chaotic mass can never fight a battle. Moreover, if 
we examine somewhat closely the programs that 
are put forward for the uniting of all Christian 
churches, we observe that they say nothing at all 
about the composing or the overcoming of the old 
antagonisms. In almost every case they are only 
concealed propaganda for the ideals of some par- 
ticular group. The proposed union carries within 
it the necessity that others shall give up what they 
have. The most honest of them all is still the in- 
vitation for the union of all Christians which the 
Roman Church sends out. Here there is, at least, 
no concealment; the offered ‘‘union’’ means blind 
submission. 


That part of Christendom which passed 
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through the Lutheran Reformation could not 
remain untouched by the great movement of which 
we have been speaking. Indeed, it is in the old 
strongholds of Lutheranism that the conflict of 
world-views has been most vigorous. That is not 
an accident. Of all the great types of Christianity, 
Lutheranism has displayed, heretofore, the great- 
est elasticity. The sublime indifference of the Augs- 
burg Confession to traditiones humanas made pos- 
sible a great diversity in church organization, in 
forms of worship, in theology, and in church prac- 
tice. This has distinguished Lutheranism above 
all the competing churches. On the other hand, it 
goes without saying that it involved the danger of 
minute division and disruption. This danger was 
intensified by the state church system, whereby the 
Lutheran churches in European countries were pre- 
vented from forming any great united front; 
whereby, indeed, the very consciousness that these 
churches belonged together was, for a long while, 
entirely, or almost entirely, lost. Though in this 
respect, too, a change for the better has begun, nev- 
ertheless new inner tensions have been produced by 
the vast disturbance, the general readjustmnt of all 
spiritual factors, from which Lutheranism cannot 
escape. For this reason we cannot content our- 
selves, even within the Lutheran part of Christen- 
dom, with the establishment of external unity. We, 
too, must think through and fight through the inner, 
nay, the innermost questions which the general spir- 
itual crisis has raised. Only he who does not shun 
this discussion, but honestly struggles through it, 
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can give himself whole-heartedly and with genuine 
conviction to the cause that is at last to bind us 
together. 

The first Lutheran World Convention, at 
Hisenach, 1923, began the establishment of a great 
unity of all Lutheran churches. It unanimously sub- 
scribed to the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and 
to Luther’s Small Catechism. The unshakable va- 
lidity of Holy Scripture was the self-evident basis 
of this subscription. Thus the good old banners 
were raised, and around them we would rally as a 
well-ordered army. But these old confessions also 
contain a statement of the attitude of our church 
fathers, on whom the Gospel has laid hold, toward 
all forces of their century, and toward the errors 
of their age—the papacy, humanism, fanaticism. It 
is also our duty, then, to set that which we, like 
them, recognize as our high possession, in a right 
relation to all the spiritual motives that today press 
in upon us, and now, as then, the scientific language 
of the time must be employed to testify to our con- 
temporaries, as impressively as may be, what the 
Gospel has made of our souls. This ‘‘Outline”’ is 
intended as a small contribution to this end. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the general 
spiritual situation of the New World is at present 
very different from that of the Old. The two worlds 
have, in fact, exchanged places. For a long while 
it was taken for granted that, in contrast with the 
stability of European affairs, America was the land 
of boundless movement and incessant change. Today 
we think of America as, in more than one respect, 
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the fixed point. Despite the number and variety 
of its church organiatizons, American Christianity 
seems to be marked by fundamental conservatism. 
This is quite generally true of the Lutheran 
churches there as regards organization, forms of 
worship, theology, and church practice. We believe 
that the inner steadfastness of American Luther- 
anism is a result of the constant readiness for self- 
defense which characterizes it, and must charac- 
terize it, if it is not to be worsted in its competition 
with rival churches and religions. Because it has 
no state authority back of it, to support it and take 
its part, but has to depend on the voluntary loyalty 
of individuals, it has long had a keen eye for the 
necessity of keeping the abiding foundations of 
Lutheranism in the foreground. Only thus can it 
lead its individual members to be ‘‘ready at all times 
to give to every man a reason for the hope’’ that 
is in them (1 Peter 3:15). We believe that, for this 
reason, it is the special task of our American sister 
churches, in the great movements for the unifica- 
tion of Lutheranism, to be the standard-bearers 
who will carry forward the old banners, without 
which all future alliances would lack firm bonds of 
union and clear watchwords. We dare not deceive 
ourselves, then, into thinking that the inner situa- 
tion of Lutheranism in America and Europe is the 
same. But if, as children of the same mother, we 
do belong together, then we must look each other 
in the face, talk to each other, and try to see into 
each other’s hearts. 

This ‘‘Outline’’ does not aim to be, in the strict 
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sense, a dogmatics, a theological textbook. It is 
rather a confession of how, in these days, one Luth- 
eran sees God and the world, Christ and His Church, 
the eternity toward which we are striving, and the 
temporal things that we, as Christians, have to 
shape. In making this confession, single points have 
been given a somewhat one-sided emphasis. These 
have been especially those points which, in the last 
century, were often made subordinate, and whose 
under-valuation is largely responsible for the lack 
of power in our evangelical preaching. It is possi- 
ble, of course, to develop the whole Christian doc- 
trine of salvation out of the conception of justifi- 
cation, but the history of theology in the last century 
shows the danger of complete subjectivism which 
arises, and which has led to an indefensible disre- 
gard of the objective and historical conditions of 
our salvation. Under the influence of the idealistic 
philosophy, justification became a mere change of 
man’s disposition, and the boundaries between God 
and man were obliterated. Against this it was 
necessary to take once more as our starting point 
the fundamental contrast between God and man 
which consists in the knowledge that sin is enmity 
against God. 

To close the way against all subjectivistic sub- 
terfuges, the objective saving work of Christ was 
made the organizing principle of Part II. In har- 
mony with the structure of Part I, which depicts 
the enmity between God and man, the saving work 
of Christ had to be summed up in the concept of 
reconciliation, for enmity and reconciliation in our 
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relation to God are complementary concepts. We 
hope that in this procedure the doctrines of redemp- 
tion, justification and election have not received 
too little attention. That the last-named should 
have relatively minor place requires no special de- 
fense among Lutheran Christians, for, in contrast 
with other types of Protestantism, Lutheranism has 
always been convinced that the starting point of 
our theology and its center cannot be that which 
God has hidden from us, but must be that which 
He has revealed to us. We stand not for a the- 
ology of mystery, but for a theology of revelation. 
The doctrine of predestination leads us, however, 
into an unsearchable mystery. We have to acknow- 
ledge the mystery and reverence it, but we dare not 
allow it to cloud the full brightness of God’s uni- 
versal revelation of love. 

It will not escape theologians that in Part III, 
also, the principles of the Lutheran Reformation 
have been worked out in contrast with certain other 
forms of Protestantism. The contrast is very sharp, 
perhaps it may even be somewhat exaggerated. It 
is just in the realm of ethics that there is becoming 
prominent—partly because of the unclear position 
of our own theology—a kind of Christianity that we 
must characterize as not only un-Lutheran but 
unbiblical. The great seriousness with which men 
are now working for the ‘‘ Kingship of Jesus,’’ even 
in political and economic life, exerts an irresistible 
influence upon many who earnestly desire to be 
Christians. Nevertheless it is an error. When, dur- 
ing His life on earth, men would have made Jesus 
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a political king, ‘‘he departed’’ (John 6:15). If 
the goal were attained of making Jesus ruler of 
our political life, at that moment He would really 
‘‘depart’’ again. Lutheranism does not, with this 
contention, surrender politics and the other spheres 
of natural life to godlessness. This is shown in 
the last part of this ‘‘Outline.’’ We believe it to be 
one of the weightiest present tasks of Lutheranism 
to recognize just here the clear principles of the 
Gospel and to declare them in the face of all func- 
tional errors. In the performance of this task it 
has its importance for reconstruction, for the reor- 
dering of human society. 


Erlangen, July, 1925. 


PART I 


THE CONFLICT WITH GOD 
(Dogmatics I) 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue Sout anp Irs PERPLEXITIES 


§1. The Will to Freedom as the Primary Exzpres- 
ston of Life. 

The living differ from the dead in the posses- 
sion of freedom. Every living thing makes dead 
matter the servant of its will to live. All life, there- 
fore, is proof of a certain sovereignty and, conse- 
quently, of freedom. The three forms of life that 
we know—those of the plant, the beast and the man 
—differ in the degree of their pre-eminence over 
dead matter; they are on different levels of free- 
dom. The beast is higher than the plant because it 
possesses freedom of motion; man is higher than 
either because of the degree of sovereignty with 
which he takes all nature into his service and uses 
it in the advancement of his own life—of his feel- 
ing, his knowledge and his achievement. 

All that lives is ruled by the inner impulse to 
prolong and expand its life by means of propaga- 
tion. Thus the possession of true freedom includes 
the will to be free. This will expresses itself in man 
through the elemental passion with which he con- 
tinually seeks to increase the intensity of his feel- 
ing, the extent of his knowledge and the quality of 
his power of action. The measure in which this 
effort is successful is the measure of his life, and 
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therefore of his sovereignty. In this he attains to 
personal independence. 


§ 2. Limitations Upon the Will to Freedom. 


Our will to freedom meets with continual oppo- 
sition both from within and from without. The 
opposition from without is threefold. We are lim- 
ited by natural forces, of which we are never wholly 
masters; by ties of human association in which we 
never more than partially evince our personal inde- 
pendence; and by the flight of time, which we can 
never make the most of. 

Our inner hindrances arise in part from the 
limited extent of our power of receptivity and of 
our physical and mental ability. Partly, too, they 
arise from the way in which the direction and the 
strength of our will to live depends upon our blood; 
its quality and its pulse beat are not in our control. 

The product of all the factors which shape our 
lives, other than the will to be free, is our fate. 


§3. The Soul’s Perplewxities. 


When the power of fate is felt as a limitation 
upon freedom, the soul is moved to defiance; when 
it threatens our very life, we are moved to anxiety; 
when it checks the will to freedom, it leads to resig- 
nation, or, in the case of strong natures, to despair. 
If, on the other hand, fate opens the way to more 
abundant life, then the soul glows with longing, but 
if doubts arise about the possibility of attaining the 
goals we long for, then care sets in. When other 
men become the instruments of the fate which thus 
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compels us, our answer is affection, or contempt, or 
hate. 

These passions are the most elemental emotions 
of the soul, and their ceaseless play tends sometimes 
to intensify, sometimes to weaken our life-quality; 
sometimes, indeed, it places the very existence of 
our lives in danger. Our will to freedom, therefore, 
is now an affirmative, now a negative response to 
fate. The perplexities of the soul which thus arise 
lead to aberrations of feeling, errors of knowledge, 
misuse and waste of power. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tur SovEREIGNTY OF FATE 


§4. The Inner Unity of Fate. 

The factors, other than our will to freedom, 
which make up our lives, do not operate as limita- 
tions only (§2). They also provide us with the 
situation in which, the field on which, and the pow- 
ers with which our life-quality becomes effective. 
Thus they can be classified with reference to their 
own peculiarities and with reference to their effects 
upon ourselves, but they never can be isolated from 
each other so long as they are perceived to be the 
fate which compels us. More than one of them 
enters into every act of fate which we experience. 
Take, for example, our state of dependence. We are 
never dependent on our social relations only, nor 
on our age only, nor on any external or internal 
forces only, but all of these are always interwoven. 
Fate is contrasted with us, not as an other thing than 
ourselves, not as one force among many, but always 
as the other thing. It is that which is not self, and 
as the absolute other, it possesses an inner unity, 
though it is made up of many factors. 


§5. The Independent Existence (Transubjectivity) 
of Fate. 
The continual conflicts between our will to free- 


dom and the superior power of fate (4 2) forbid us 
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to assume that the experience of fate is merely a 
product of our own consciousness. If this were the 
case, our experience of fate would take forms that 
would correspond with the desires and aims of our 
own hearts, and this it does not do. In the presence 
of fate, therefore, we stand before a power not our- 
selves, independent of us and superior to us, and 
possessing an inner unity (4 4). 


In our use of language, to be sure, we do apply the 
term fate in a purely subjective sense, meaning by it the 
sum-total of all temporal experiences. In what follows we 
shall use the term destiny (Geschick) for this purely sub- 
jective idea of fate. 


§6. The Sovereignty and Freedom of Fate. 


If fate controls all the factors upon which we 
know ourselves to be dependent, arranging them 
in ever new combinations, then it must possess that 
sovereignty which belongs to our own life-quality 
($1), only in far greater, perchance in perfect, 
measure. The only limitations to which fate could 
possibly be subject would be those which come from 
our freedom, for by means of our freedom we would 
be able to compete with fate. Whether this is really 
the case, and in how far it may be the case, are 
questions that we are not yet ready to discuss (¢ 8c). 
At all events, fate is free where we are unfree, 
namely, in its control over the forces that limit 
our will to freedom. 


This would be true even though a unitary natural law 
were to be described as possessing all the forces that are in 
contrast with our consciousness of freedom. In that case 
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natural law would be personified in the same way that we 
personify fate, so that it could be said, “Natural law has per- 
fect sovereignty.” But to replace fate by natural law would 
be to put an indemonstrable or unsatisfactory hypothesis 
in the place of an absolutely sure certainty of experience 
(§2). For when we refer all the forces on which we are 
dependent to natural law, we fall into the inescapable 
dilemma between an empirical and an idealistic interpre- 
tation. Adopting the empirical interpretation we are con- 
fronted by a number of groups of natural laws, which can- 
not be reduced to one another, (E. Boutroux, Die Kontin- 
genz der Naturgesetze, Jena, 1911), and this contradicts 
the inner unity of the “other” (§4), that opposes us. In 
the idealistic interpretation, on the other hand, it is the 
understanding that gives laws to nature (Kant, Critique 
of the Pure Reason, 1781), and this would be incompatible 
with the independent existence of the sovereign power ($5) 
that we have assumed to exist. 


The sovereignty of fate is felt most deeply in 
the experience of the irrevocable past; the freedom 
of fate is felt most disturbingly in the riddle of 
the future (cf. § 8). 


§7. The Living God. 


It was said at the outset ($1) that all life is 
proof of a certain sovereignty and a certain free- 
dom. We must add that sovereignty and freedom 
can be predicated only of that which lives. Accord- 
ingly we must grant the predicate of life to the 
power outside of us that guides our destiny and 
limits us. He who acknowledges this can no longer 
regard the idea of fate as sufficient. We have to 
do, no longer with the activity of a blindly operat- 


ing fate, but with the sovereignty and freedom of 
the living God. 
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We can use the word ‘‘God,”’ therefore, in a 
sense that is free from all philosophical corruption, 
only when we perceive that the power which places 
limits upon our will to freedom is a living power, 
expressing its life in freedom and sovereignty. Even 
the man who is unwilling to describe this power by 
the term ‘‘God’’ will not deny its freedom, sover- 
eignty and life, if he gives unbiased attention to 
his own elementary perceptions of its activity. This 
is not a proof for the existence of God in the sense 
of the medieval or the old Protestant theology, nor 
is it a substitute for such a proof. Nevertheless 
the experience of fate, thus described, makes it im- 
possible for us to be satisfied with a purely nat- 
uralistic and fatalistic interpretation of life. 


CHAPTER III. 
TENSION AND StRuGGLE BETWEEN GOD AND THE SOUL 


§8. The Feeling of Separation from God. 


On the basis of the tension between God’s life 
and our own, which has already been described, we 
experience our distance from God in a threefold 
feeling of contrast. 

(a) The tension is, for one thing, an imme- 
diate feeling. God touches us by means of number- 
less operations of the instruments that are at His 
disposal, without our being able to comprehend Him 
in His entirety. An instance of this experience is 
the impression which we receive when we attempt to 
measure with the eye the ultimate distances of the 
starry heavens, or to form an idea of the constel- 
lations in their totality. In this aesthetic feeling of 
disparity we perceive the tension between our own 
littleness and God’s immeasurable greatness. 

(b) The second tension is metaphysical. Our 
will to live finds expression in the elemental impulse 
to increase our knowledge (§1). The decisive limi- 
tation upon this impulse lies in our inability to count 
upon the future when it does not depend upon our- 
selves. Exactly at the point where it ceases to 
depend upon us, it begins to depend upon the sov- 
ereignty of God. How God will deal with us in the 
future is not determined by natural law, though it 
is as sure and certain to Him as the execution of 
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our own resolves is to ourselves. This certainty 
about the future which God possesses at the present 
moment is the most definite expression of his supe- 
riority to time. While we experience all the indi- 
vidual operations of the power which compels us 
as acts performed in time, that power itself is out- 
side of time. It transcends our power of experi- 
ence, which is bound to time. 

(c) The third expression of our life-quality, be- 
sides feeling and knowledge, is the power of achieve- 
ment ($1). It consists in the ability to mold our 
natural and social environment to our own will. 
But nature and society are both factors of fate 
(§ 2), in other words, they lie in the sphere of God’s 
sovereignty; therefore, in endeavoring to mold our 
environment we actually enter into competition with 
God, as has been suggested ($6). The conflicts 
arising out of this competition call forth in us the 
feeling of moral contrast with God. 


§9. The Enmity of God. 


Our conflict with the sovereignty of God might 
conceivably be only a collision between our free 
will and a blind natural law, and therefore a mere 
tension between freedom and servitude. But a com- 
parison of our personal fortunes with those of other 
men confirms us in the conviction that we are really 
dealing with an opponent who is a free agent. A 
law of nature, inexorably ruling all the single fac- 
tors of the world’s events, would always produce 
identical results in regulating the fortunes of men. 
But when the fortunes of individuals are so differ- 
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ent, we cannot avoid the impression that our for- 
tunes, too, might have been differently shaped. The 
question necessarily arises within us, ‘‘Why so, and 
not otherwise?’’ 

The impression that the power outside us, 
which is compelling us, is a free agent, raises the 
question concerning its motives. We perceive this 
power most immediately in the limitations of our 
will to freedom (42), and therefore we are com- 
pelled to conceive its ruling motive as a kind of 
enmity. The question concerning the why of our 
fate becomes the question about the reasons for 
God’s enmity—‘‘Why hast thou set me as a mark 
for thee?’’ (Job 7: 20). 


§10. The Reality of the Conflict. 


Our collision with the sovereign power of God 
is not merely a feeling of His enmity, and, there- 
fore, a mere process of consciousness. We know 
this because we know that fate exists independently 
of ourselves (§ 6), and we know it also by the com- 
parison of our fortunes with those of other men 
($9). The variation in the fortunes of individuals, 
which often leaves us at a disadvantage and there- 
fore arouses our opposition, is not a figment of our 
own imagination, but belongs to our most elemen- 
tary impressions of reality. When we put ourselves 
on the defensive to resist the hostile shaping of our 
fortunes, we set ourselves in actual opposition to 
the sovereign power of God. The meaning of this 
endeavor lies in our desire to rescue our own lives 
from the sovereignty of God, or to maintain them 
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against God’s sovereignty, or to conquer in their 
behalf. 


Each of the two parts of the Bible pictures one monu- 
mental scene in which this struggle with Fate is illus- 
trated,—Jacob in the night of his return (Gen. 32: 24ff) 
and Jesus in the night before his death (Mark 14: 82ff). 
That the struggle of Jesus was a special case, that he was 
the one man who, in this struggle, has fought down the 
temptation to self-assertion against God,—this will be dis- 
cussed later. 

A hostile tension exists between God and the woman 
who laments her childlessness (Gen. 30:1), between God 
and the despondent prophet (I Kings 19:4), between God 
and the creature who curses his day (Job 3:11). 

The classical expression for the feeling of open revolt 
is found in the blasphemies of Nietzsche, the words of 
Belshazzar in Heine’s poem (“Jehovah, Thine be Eternal 
Contempt’), or in “The Horrible” in the life of Soren Kier- 
kegaard’s father, who, when a shepherd-boy on the Jutland 
heath, cursed God. 


§11. Servitude. 


If the limitations upon our will to freedom 
(§2) are the operations of God’s free will, with 
which we are in conflict, then we must regard them 
as acts of enmity. Nevertheless, our feeling of con- 
trast (§ 8), shows Him so immensely our superior 
that it becomes a wonder He does not use His 
power to destroy us utterly. The middle course 
which He adopts, between destroying us and allow- 
ing boundless scope to our will to freedom, denotes 
for us a state of servitude. ‘‘Through fear of death 
we are all our lifetime subject to bondage.’’ (Heb. 
2:14.) 
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§12. The Riddle of Guilt. 


(a) Our state of servitude gives rise to profound 
depressions of soul (§ 3) which sometimes threaten 
our very lives, but act, at the same time, as a con- 
tinual stimulant of our will to freedom. It thus 
comes to denote not only an external limitation, but 
also an inner disturbance of our lives which forces 
us, ever and again, to ask who is to blame for this 
unhappy condition. 

(b) When we try to put ourselves in God’s 
place we cannot say that He is unjust. We have 
brought our condition upon ourselves by setting 
ourselves against Him. In so far we lay the blame 
on ourselves. On the other hand, we cannot deny 
our will to freedom without destroying the very life 
that is within us. Our guilt, therefore, comes of 
necessity from our blood, which we have not created 
(§ 2). We might even go so far as to lay all the 
blame on God, whose enmity has drawn us into con- 
flict with His sovereignty. 

(c) Thus the question of guilt or blame is, up 
to this point, an unsolved riddle. The way in which 
the single factors are linked together suggests the 
notion of a tragic destiny, and with this idea the 
ancients sought to solve the enigma. But even 
though we cannot altogether escape this idea, it 
_does not enable us to rid ourselves of the impression 
that we are personally to blame for our condition, 
at least in part. For the present, then, there is 


no tribunal by which the question of guilt can be 
settled. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tue Possrpmity or Escare 


$13. Denying the Life of Man. 


If we desire to end this conflict for ourselves 
there are two possibilities that suggest themselves, 
disregarding the primitive efforts which do not con- 
cern the Westerner of today. 

The first way is to attempt to get rid of the 
tension (§ 8) that les at the root of the struggle. 
Man renounces the use of his own powers in order 
to avoid the possibility of moral tension (quietism). 
By means of a special technic of knowledge he seeks 
to remove the metaphysical tension (theosophy). 
He believes that he can identify himself in feeling 
with the Infinite, and so overcome the aesthetic ten- 
sion (aesthetic pantheism). 

But this way is closed to the man who really 
is alive, because it means to deny, or to deceive, or 
to destroy our own lives. The denial lies in the 
aesthetic negation of our own finiteness; the decep- 
tion in the metaphysical refusal to acknowledge 
God’s transcendence; the destruction in the quietis- 
tic renunciation of the free use of our own power 
of achievement. 


§14. Denying the Infe of God. 


The second way is atheism. The progress of 
science seems to suggest that there is no limit to 
31 
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the possibilities of our knowledge. The develop- 
ment of technical skill seems to indicate that our 
power to do things is capable of infinite expansion; 
the increasing refinements of art seems to point 
to an endless growing ability to satisfy the feelings. 
Thus the objective tension ($10) is falsely inter- 
preted as mere subjective inadequacy. 

The transcendent majesty of God is not really 
done away when it disappears from men’s con- 
consciousness (Pa. 2:4). Science, technic and art 
at their utmost stretch do not put man in position 
to mold his own fate as he chooses. When combined 
with atheism they rob man of his richest source of 
life. For it is through the intensive experience of 
the conflict with God that life is spurred to its high- 
est achievements, even though the conflict were to 
have no end. 


CHAPTER V. 
REVELATION 
§15. The Bible and the Experience of Fate. 


(a) The conflict with God is the heart and cen- 
ter of our experience of fate. From the human side 
there is no third possibility ($14) by which this 
conflict can be ended. The third way comes to our 
notice with the report of a series of historical events 
and with the proclamation of certain interpreta- 
tions of these events, certain claims, and certain 
promises, brought to us by the spokesmen of Chris- 
tianity. There are differences and contradictions 
between the ways in which this proclamation is 
made by the different Christian groups, and there- 
fore we should give attention, first of all, to the 
alleged historical events, so that we may have our 
own check upon the interpretations, the claims, and 
the promises. By thus claiming for ourselves the 
right to pass judgment upon the spokesmen for 
Christianity, we do, indeed, place ourselves in oppo- 
sition at the very outset to one well-defined Chris- 
tian group. As between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism we espouse the latter. A neutral position 
between them is impossible. 

The alleged actual occurrences form a history 
that stretches far back into the past and as West- 
erners, trained in historical study, we find ourselves 
compelled to ask about the written sources of this 
history. We are referred to a set of documents gath- 
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ered together in the Bible. Evidently and admit- 


tedly some of these possess high historical value. 


In the Old Testament this is true, for example, of 
the Psalms and of prophetic writings, which reflect, imme- 
diately and unsurpassably, the spiritual events of whole 
epochs in a nation’s history, as well as the experiences of 
fate which underlie these events. A number of the New 
Testament letters possess the same kind of historical value, 
and testify incontestably to a series of external historical 
events, such as the destruction of Jerusalem, or the end of 
Jesus’ life. 


Although many things contained in these docu- 
ments may strike us on first acquaintance as incred- 
ible, and although we must reckon, at the outset, 
with the possibility of literary fictions, nevertheless 
the history of Israel, as a whole, and the history of 
the origins of Christianity, which are the chief 
subjects dealt with, are so clearly described in these 
sources that we can scarcely imagine a greater his- 
torical certainty, especially when we compare them 
with other historical sources of their own age. 

(b) Christianity, however, is one of those 
social relations that we have discovered (§ 2) to be 
factors of fate. Therefore, we must reckon the 
Bible, which Christianity brings to our knowledge, 
as one element in the series of facts through which 
the power of God works upon us. But we must pass 
the same judgment upon all the other products of 
society which make their impress upon us, and for 
this reason we have to answer our second question 
about the Bible, viz., whether, as an instrument of 
fate, it differs from other literature, which is also 
an instrument of fate, and what the difference is. 
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When we go to the Bible with this question we 
observe that its most prominent characteristic is 
that from the beginning to end it speaks of God. 
Furthermore, it differs from other religious writ- 
ings, and from theological books, which also speak 
of God, in the fact that it shows God as the decisive 
factor in a history that is described in detail, so that 
the instructive features of the narrative and the 
interpretation of its events take a secondary place 
to the occurrences described. The men who lived 
out this history attract our attention because of 
the fact that they were either in conflict with God, 
as we are (4 10), or became God’s immediate instru- 
ments, and thus agents of fate for other men (Moses 
for Pharaoh, David for Saul, John the Baptist for 
the Jews of his time, Paul for the Philippian jailer, 
etc.). We notice also that these men are bound 
together in a social relation, partly by their attach- 
ment to national and theocratic institutions, partly 
by their connection with the Christ, who forms the 
center of the New Testament. Finally, we observe 
that through this relation to Christ, the Christianity 
of today is united to these men in an unbroken his- 
torical connection. We ourselves have been put by 
fate into this Christendom and thus linked into the 
long historical chain. Thus we gain the impression 
that the sovereign power of God which works upon 
us uses the Bible in order to give us knowledge 
of its own actions in the past. 

(c) Through this interest in the Bible as a 
product of fate, our historical interest in the Bible 
is at once lightened and deepened. It is lightened 
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in so far as our historical interest focuses upon the 
relation of historical men to God, and many his- 
torical details take a secondary place. It is deep- 
ened because the controlling factor of this history is 
identical with the controlling factor of our own 
lives. Objectively considered, this is true under all 
circumstances, even though we may have to reckon 
with the possibility of a false interpretation of the 
history on the part of those who relate it. For our 
own experience of fate presupposes the inner unity 
of fate itself (§ 4). The sovereign power, with which 
we have to do, controls not only separate natural 
forces and social relations, but the totality of these 
forces and relations ({ 2), and knows, besides, no 
limits of time (§ 8b). Consequently, the power with 
which the men of the Bible had to deal is identical 
with it. 


$16. The Face of God. 


When we endeavor to survey the almost num- 
berless predicates in which the Bible describes 
God’s dealings in history we gain a wider outlook, 
and with it a clearer idea of what we had already 
felt within the limits of our own experience of fate. 
We observe the free and sovereign life-quality 
which He exercises in dealing with men. He con- 
trols the forces of nature (Ps. 104, Matt. 6: 26ff), as 
well as the social relationships (Marriage, Gen. 
1: 27f; Mark 10:9; Governments, Ex. 3:19f; Rom. 
13:1; International Relations, Isa. 13-23; Col. 3: 
11) ; He is superior to time (Ps. 90:1; Heb. 1:11); 
He rules the boundaries of our lives (Birth, Gen. 
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29:31; Death, Luke 12: 20), and the degrees in which 
our lives are complete (Illness, 2 Chron. 21:18; 
Health, Ps. 30:2; Feelings, Prov. 20:12; Knowl- 
edge, Ps. 94:9; Power, Eph. 3: 20; Individual Abil- 
ity, 1 Cor. 7:7). 

It may be asked at this point whether the whole de- 
scription of our experience of fate, which has been given 
in §§ 1-14 with apparent independence of the Biblical belief 
in God, has not been unconsciously influenced by the Bible. 
This possibility cannot be denied, for none of us, who re- 
flects upon these things, is able to free himself entirely 
from the Christian atmosphere which surrounds him. A 
more definite answer to the question would possess an 
interest only for methodology, and with that we are not 
here concerned. It would have an actual bearing here, 
only if that description had been used as a proof for the 
correctness of the Biblical belief; and that has not been 
done. The main consideration is that men can have, and 
actually do have the experience of fate described in §§ 1-14, 
without consciously deciding for the Biblical belief in God. 


These Biblical utterances about God add noth- 
ing absolutely new to the impressions gained from 
experience of fate. Nevertheless, they do widen out 
our horizon and confirm, by analogy with the experi- 
ences of countless other men, nay, of whole nations 
over long periods of time, that of which we were 
already certain, within our own personal circle. By 
their distinctness and variety they also serve to 
clarify our own perceptions. 

(b) If, for these reasons, we can claim as our 
own the Biblical views of the life of God, then we 
are prepared for the Biblical utterances about God, 
which ascribe to Him motives analogous to those 
which determine human conduct. 
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To describe God’s motives merely by introducing the 
category of divine will would not get us any farther than 
we have already gone, because the divine will would be 
only another name for what we have already called “God’s 
freedom.” 

We have already met with such a motive within 
the sphere of our own experience of fate in our 
impression of the enmity of God ($9). The Bible 
confirms this impression, and, at the same time, 
makes distinctions within it, for it speaks of God’s 
will to destroy (Gen. 6:7; Acts 3: 23), and to recom- 
pense (Rom. 12:19), and of His vengeance (Mic. 
5:14); it says that He laughs at men and holds 
them in derision (Ps. 59:8), that He hates them 
(Ps. 11:5) and is wroth with them (2 Chron. 28:11; 
John 3:26). These statements about God we un- 
derstand at once, and we are able to confirm them 
out of our own experience of conflict with Him. 

It is somewhat different with another group 
of motives ascribed to God in the Bible. That He is 
patient, slow to anger (Num. 14:18) and long-suf- 
fering (2 Pet. 3:15) we can understand, for any 
enemy can restrain for a time the outbreak of his 
enmity. But that He is benevolent and kind (Ps. 
119: 68), merciful and gracious (Ps. 103:8), that 
He loves men (Num. 4:37), pities them (Jer. 12: 
15), helps them (Isa. 41:10), is ready to save them 
(2 Tim. 2:4)—this contradicts our impression of 
His enmity. We cannot believe it any more than 
we can join in the continual praise of His justice 
(Ps. 36:6) when we consider the inequalities in the 
ordering of human lives. There is a great gulf 
between our own feeling and that of the men who 
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wrote the Bible, and we can only explain it by as- 
suming that they have entered a relation to God 
that is different from that state of conflict in which 
we are. 

(c) So long as this second group of divine mo- 
tives has no confirmation in our own experience, we 
can allow it only hypothetical validity. But if we 
do this we discover that the variability of motive 
which the Bible ascribes to God throws a new light 
upon His life. The correspondence between our 
own freedom, sovereignty and life and the freedom, 
sovereignty and life of God, had suggested the idea 
of God’s personality; the statements of the Bible 
about God’s motives impress it upon us that it is a 
truly living personality who here unveils His coun- 
tenance. 


§17. The Problem of Origin. 


The unveiling of the face of God does not lessen 
our sense of contrast with Him, but rather deepens 
it, while at the same time it clarifies and explains it. 

By connecting our own individual fate with the 
fate of a long historical series, the Bible directs our 
attention to the past, and thus gives special direc- 
tion to our question concerning the why of our own 
lot (§9). It teaches us to seek the answer to this 
question not in the comparison of ourselves with 
other men, but in our origin. If our individual lot 
begins with an irrevocable act of sovereign fate ({ 6, 
last sentence), then we can understand what the 
Bible means when it says that the lot of the whole 
historical succession, of which we are a part, begins 
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with an act of fate; that is to say, when the Bible 
sees the origin of the human race in the creative act 
of God (Gen. 1: 26f). Accordingly, we trace all life 
and the inanimate nature, which serves it, back to 
a divine origin, and the conjecture, already made 
(§ 6), that the sovereignty of God is perfect, must 
now be affirmed as correct. 

This relationship to God (Acts 17:29) estab- 
lishes a firm connection between God and ourselves, 
while, at the same time, it deepens our aesthetic 
feeling of contrast with Him ({ 8a), and leads to the 
conviction that our knowledge and our power stand 
in unresolvable antithesis to the knowledge and the 
power of God. 

The question concerning God’s motive in the 
production of our lives must be further postponed, 
however, because we have not yet reached a definite 
attitude toward the one set of motives ascribed to 
Him ($16b). In so far the problem of our origin 
has been somewhat clarified, but it has not yet been 
solved. 


§ 18. The Problem of the Conflict. 


(a) The insight which we have gained into our 
origin ($17) has taught us that God is absolutely 
sovereign, and this knowledge points us to the judi- 
cial authority (§ 12¢) by which the question concern- 
ing the blame for our conflict with God can be de- 
cided. The supreme Sovereign possesses the su- 
preme judicial power. We must agree with the men 
of the Bible that God’s word concerning the ques- 
tion of guilt (Ps. 51:4; Rom. 3:4) is decisive; and 
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this means not only that His decree is infallible, 
but also that His whole course of action is blame- 
less. The recognition of this fact, despite our ina- 
bility to fathom all His motives, is expressed in the 
Biblical idea of holiness (Isa. 6:3; Rev. 4:8). It 
means not merely that He can stand every moral 
test, but that His moral quality is an unsearchable 
mystery and superior to any and every human judg- 
ment. 

(b) But even though we must sorrowfully de- 
termine to seek in ourselves the whole guilt for our 
conflict with Him, we have still a right to know the 
standard by which the judge reaches his decisions. 
The Bible meets this demand by declaring divine 
laws (Exod. 20; Matt. 5:18). We must also agree 
to the Biblical statement that even when we have 
no knowledge of formulated laws of God, we feel 
more or less clearly that we are bound by God’s 
lordship over our moral life (Rom. 2:14). This is 
undeniably a restriction placed by God upon our 
will to freedom. The conflict with God appears then, 
as the effort of our will to freedom to go beyond 
the limits legally set by God. Single acts of trans- 
gression of this kind, called ‘‘sins’’ by the Bible, 
are offences against God’s legislative majesty 
(1 John 3:4). The struggle against God is, there- 
fore, not a conflict between two equal parties to 
a contract; it is a rebellion. 

(c) Our guilt, then, arises from our unbounded 
will to be free, but this will operates from an inner 
compulsion; it has its roots in our blood (§§ 2, 12), 
in our heredity. Our blood is derived from our 
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parents who were themselves descended from an- 
cestors. With the blood of rebels, we have inherited 
guilt in our relation to God. It goes without saying 
that every actual sin against God’s sovereignty 
brings with it individual guilt. Because of the blood 
relationship that binds all men together (Acts 17: 
26) there can be no exceptions to inherited guilt. 


The Bible says that the guilt of the first man was 
incurred through the enticement of an original rebel (Gen. 
3: 1ff; John 8:44). This saying can be understood only 
when an idea has been formed of how the will of God for 
man’s rescue is crossed by the will of a real and unitary 
life that makes for evil (§ 35b). 


§19. The Problem of Death. 


(a) The metaphysical feeling of contrast with 
God focussed in the comparison of our uncertainty 
about the future with God’s certainty about it 
(§ 8b). Now that we know ourselves to be the play- 
things of God’s changing motives, this feeling is 
heightened until it becomes a hopeless impossibility 
of knowledge. 

(b) Only one thing in our future is entirely 
certain; it is our death. The feeling of contrast 
leads us, therefore, up to the abyss which divides 
our own life from the life of God. His life is inex- 
haustible, our life has somewhere an end. The state 
of servitude ($11) is only provisional; God’s will 
for our destruction outweighs at last all other mo- 
tives and causes Him to slay us. 

(c) All that we have learned of the motives of 
God, of His power as lawgiver and judge, of the 
fact and the measure of our guilt, and of the con- 
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trast between our certainty of death and the inex- 
haustible life of God—all this the Bible, applying 
the category of recompense, sums up in the state- 
ment that death is God’s punishment for our rebel- 
lion. He who is guilty of sin must die (Heb. 18:4; 
Rom. 6: 23). 


PART II 


RECONCILIATION 
(Dogmatics II) 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tuer RECONCILER 


§ 20. The Historical Starting Point. 


(a) The revelations which we have so far de- 
rived from the Biblical story do little more than 
clarify and deepen, to some degree, things that are 
suggested by our own experience of fate. By means 
of the Bible, God acquaints us with the fate of the 
men of the Bible, with their collisions with Him, 
and with their views, progressively ripened and 
tested in a long history, concerning the mysteries 
of His life, of our origin, and of our certainty of 
death. Thus He helps us to clear thinking concern- 
ing things about which we before had only dim and 
vague feelings. And this applies also to that man 
whose life-story is the centre of the New Testament. 

(b) The conclusions that are drawn from the 
life of the man Jesus Christ by the New Testament 
and by Christendom all around us are so momentous 
that their historical certainty ($15a) becomes a 
burning question. The attempt of theological inves- 
tigation to discredit the New Testament authors 
and to discover an historical Jesus behind the 
synoptic Gospels must be regarded as a failure. 
That procedure would throw doubt on all that Jesus 
experienced and on all that He said, and might lead 
to the absurd idea that Jesus never lived at all. 
The one single thing that takes us back of the synop- 
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tic Gospels is the letters of Paul, some of which 
are a decade older than the gospels, and these let- 
ters lead, in an unimpeachable historical line, to 
the life of Jesus. 


If we wished to carry this method of procedure still 
farther, in order to justify it, it would be desirable to 
start with evidence outside the Bible, with the First Letter 
of Clement. According to the general agreement of the 
foremost historians of our time, it dates from the first 
century. It quotes Paul’s first Corinthian letter, and this 
ensures its genuineness. But in that letter the author 
appeals to a large number of living eye-witnesses to a 
certain definite historical event that bears essentially on 
Jesus’ life (I Cor. 15:6). 


(c) But in order to make historical objections 
impossible, it is necessary to take our stand upon 
facts that are historically certain, namely, upon the 
existence and the character of the New Testament 
itself. The New Testament, which all of us have 
in our hands, is unimpeachable evidence that a large 
but very definite circle of men saw the life of Jesus 
as here described and placed upon it the estimate 
here recorded. If we have any interest at all in 
the man Jesus, then it is not an interest in some 
more or less unknown person, but in the one who, 
directly or indirectly, caused men to see Him and 
to think of Him as He is seen and thought of by 
the men of the New Testament. In other words, 
we must either see Jesus through these men’s eyes 
or not see Him at all. Our certainty about this per- 
son depends, then, entirely upon whether we are 
able to get the same perspective that those men 
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had when they believed themselves in contact with 
Him, and when they formed their estimate of Him. 


§ 21. The Human Life. 


(a) The New Testament writers all agree that 
the life of Jesus was a human life. Within the 
bounds set for us all by the forces of nature and 
the connections of society ($2), this Jesus moved 
among men, troubled (John 11:33) and loving 
(Mark 10: 21), rejoicing (Luke 10:21) and sorrow- 
ing (Matt. 26:37). He is under the laws of God 
(Gal. 4:4), and, like all others, subject to tempta- 
tion (Heb. 4:15). In His hour of death He puts 
to God the question about fate ($9), the question, 
Why? (Matt. 27: 46). 

(b) There are two things, indeed, which mark 
His human life. One is the high degree in which, 
through word and deed, he becomes the instrument 
of fate for others, though in this respect He is 
but the greatest among the many men of the Bible 
who spoke and acted in the name of God (cf. John 
4:14). The second is the unique agreement with 
which the quality of moral perfection is ascribed 
to Him (Matt. 27:4; John 18:38; 2 Cor. 5:21; 
1 Pet. 2:22; Heb. 7:26f.). The estimate of the 
spotlessness of Christ is the surest bond that con- 
nects our impression of His human life with that of 
the New Testament writers and that of all others 
who, without prejudice, have listened to their testi- 
mony. 

(c) This places us in a dilemma. We must 
either declare that everything that has been said 
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about the rebel blood in all men, about the connec- 
tion of guilt and recompense and death (§4¢ 18, 19) 
—that all this is mistaken, or we must assume that 
the man Jesus Christ was a special case. The for- 
mer alternative we cannot take without denying our 
own experience of fate; therefore, the solution of 
the problem of Jesus must lie in the second direc- 
tion. 


§ 22. The Divine Infe. 


(a) The life of Christ, however, has features 
that mark it out as very different from our own. 
There is one respect in which He is unlike all of 
us—the bounds within which He lived (§ 21a), as 
we do, were not limitations upon His will to free- 
dom, as they are in our case (§§ 2, 18b). On the 
contrary, He combines a life within these bounds 
with that superiority to them which we have learned 
to know as the expression of the life of God. 

(b) Like a second Moses, He proclaims the 
law of God, but He does it with the strongest em- 
phasis upon His own personal sovereignty (‘‘But I 
say,’’ Matt. 5:22, 28, 34, 29, 44). This emphasis 
appears partly in the way He raises the demands of 
the moral law to unheard of heights (Sermon on the 
Mount), partly in the way He sets Himself entirely 
free from traditional legalism (Mark 2:28; Luke 
11: 37ff; John 5: 10ff; Matt. 12: 1-8). 

(c) Besides claiming legislative authority, 
Jesus also claimed authority as judge by absolutely 
forgiving individual cases of sin (Luke 5: 20, 7: 48; 
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ef. John 8:11). He makes a general claim to the 
possession of this power (John 5:22), and main- 
tains that in the future He will exercise it over all 
men (Matt. 25:31ff.). Claims of this kind may, 
for a moment, raise the suspicion that they spring 
from rebellion (Matt. 9:3; 26:65; ef. §18c), but 
this suspicion is at once allayed by the recollec- 
tion of His personal spotlessness (§ 21b). The union 
of His spotlessness with His sovereignty as law- 
giver and judge causes us to speak of Him as the 
Holy One (Mark 1: 24), the name that we apply to 
God (§ 18a). 


His freedom from the compulsion of heredity is 
brought py Christendom into connection with the New 
Testament account of the Virgin Birth (Matt. 1:18; Luke © 
1: 26ff), though the New Testament itself nowhere bases 
Christ’s sinlessness on the Virgin Birth. 


(d) This connection between human limitation 
and divine sovereignty appears also in Jesus’ rela- 
tion to social connections. He is altogether free 
from family ties (John 2:4; Mark 3:.32ff.) and 
yet in the hour of His death He performs an act 
of filial duty (John 19: 26f.); He respects the rep- 
resentatives of the national theocracy (Luke 17: 4; 
Matt. 23:3a) and their institutions (John 5:1; 
Mark 14:14), and yet He criticizes them freely 
(Matt. 23: 3b ff.; Luke 10: 31f.); He bows to the 
laws of the Roman state (Mark 12:17) and yet 
claims a place outside the state (John 18: 33-36). 

(e) His attitude toward the forces of nature 
is the same. He is hungry (Mark 11:12) and 
thirsty (John 19:28), and yet He is lavish with 
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food (Matt. 14:19f.) and drink (John 2: 7ff.); He 
suffered physical pain (Passion History), and yet 
He healed all manner of disease; He brought the 
dead to life, and yet He went knowingly to His 
own death (Matt. 16:21); His knowledge reaches 
out into the future (Mark 13: 2ff.), and yet He 
Himself sets bounds to it (Mark 13: 32). 

(f) Jesus Christ, then, directly or indirectly, 
created upon the New Testament writers the im- 
pression that He was meeting all the limitations 
upon man’s will to freedom with the freedom and 
sovereignty of God. Working out the life of God 
within the bounds of a human life, He justified the 
opinion that He was voluntarily humbling Hin- 
self (Phil. 2:8). 


§ 23. The Features of God in the Face of Christ. 


(a) Our impression of the life of God reached 
its culmination when we became aware of His mo- 
tives ($ 16), though, to be sure, we could grant only 
hypothetical validity to the second kind of motives 
ascribed to Him (love, benevolence, ete.). 

If the men of the Bible met, in the life of Christ, 
the life of God Himself, they must have been able 
to find in Him God’s own motives. The impression 
which they received of His legislative and judicial 
authority (§ 22b,c) shows that they recognized in 
Him God’s recompensing will and the motives that 
lie behind it. But that they should also have per- 
ceived in Him the other set of motives can be under- 
stood from the way He used His power and His 
sovereignty over the forces of nature. If Jesus’ 
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words were God’s words and His deeds God’s deeds, 
then they had a right to conclude that His thoughts, 
too, were God’s thoughts. Therefore, looking upon 
Christ, they had the immediate impression that God 
is benevolent and kind, merciful and gracious; that 
He pities men, helps them and desires to save them; 
and this is the thing at which our own impression 
of God’s enmity formerly stumbled (§ 16b). 

(b) Here, after several postponements, we have 
reached the point where a decision is necessary, even 
for the man of our day. The question is whether 
we are able to share the impression, which the New 
Testament men had, of the divine sovereignty of 
Christ, or, to use the New Testament term, whether 
we can ‘‘believe on Him.’’ That God recompenses 
we know without Christ; indeed, we know it with- 
out the Bible. But the question is, Does He also 
forgive? Christ says that He does, for He Him- 
self, in His divine sovereignty, practices forgive- 
ness. A Christian is one who believes this of Him. 
All the possibilities of proof that lie in reason or in 
history fall into the background when the necessity 
arises of a personal decision for or against this 
faith. Here is the turning point in our experience 
of fate; here the dividing line between two kinds 
of men. All the further statements of Christian 
doctrine have meaning only for the man who can 
answer this question in the affirmative. 

We answer in the affirmative because we share 
the impression of the man who wrote the Hpistle 
to the Hebrews and who, like us, did not see Christ 
face to face—Christ is ‘‘the brightness of God’s 
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glory and the express image of God’s person’’ (Heb. 
1:3).* The relation of the features of Christ to 
those of God form an analogy to that between a 
man and his human parent. Thereby we under- 
stand the language which the Bible and the Church 
both use when they call Christ ‘‘Son of God,’’ and 
that in a peculiar sense, for He is ‘‘only-begotten’’ 
(John 3:16), and we make this our confession. ‘‘ All 
the fullness of the Godhead,’’ which ‘‘dwelt bodily’’ 
in Christ (Col. 2:9) cannot be derived from His 
connection with mankind. We must seek its origin 
in a timeless act of God, by which He was ‘‘begot- 
ten’’ (John 1: 1ff.). 


*“A gleam of His brightness and an expression of His 
nature.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tue Act or RECONCILIATION 


§ 24. The Sacrifice. 


It was to be expected that the hostile commu- 
nity of mankind would fall at once upon God, their 
common opponent, at that moment when they were 
able to imagine that they could deal Him a deadly 
blow. That moment came when the Godhead stood 
before them in the limits of the human life of Christ. 
The individuals who had a part in the persecution 
and execution of Christ were only the organs of the 
whole hostile fellowship that has always been in 
conflict with God, and to this fellowship each of us 
belongs. The death of Christ is an act of human 
enmity toward God. 

But it is also an act of divine enmity toward 
men. For any man’s death is an act of divine rec- 
ompense (§19c); but the Holy Man, Jesus Christ, 
had not provoked the recompensing will of God. 
Therefore, the death of Christ can be understood 
only as an expression of God’s will to destroy 
humanity in its entirety, so that no one who can 
be called man is excepted. 

Christ, then, was at one and the same time a 
victim of man’s enmity against God and God’s en- 
mity against man. He was the lamb (John 1: 29) 
of both parties, which, without guilt of its own, took 
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upon it the hatred of men (Acts 3:14ff.) and the 
vengeance of God (2 Cor. 5: 21). 


_ § 25. Substitution. 


The death of Christ proves that the wrath and 
vengeance of God are something quite different 
from a logically conceived righteousness. They are 
rather utterances of a passionate life-power which 
mocks at every effort of reason to forecast its oper- 
ation, just as God’s holiness is beyond the reach of 
man’s moral judgment (4 18a). 

When Christ carried His voluntary humiliation 
(§ 22f.) down to the depths of a death (Phil. 2:8), 
in which the wrath of God emptied itself on all men, 
He acted as ‘‘a hen that gathereth her chickens 
under her wings’’ (Matt. 23:37), in order to draw 
the threatened danger upon herself; as a shepherd 
who ‘‘lays down his life for the sheep’? (John 
10:12). It was His desire to die for others (Mark 
10:45), and the whole New Testament in manifold 
expressions joins in thankful recognition of this 
accomplished desire. 

The effect of the death of Christ, therefore, 
is to turn the wrath of God away from others; ‘‘in 
his blood we are saved through him from wrath’’ 
(Rom. 5:9). If God’s wrath was His answer to the 
rebellion, not of individual men, but of all human- 
ity, then in the death of the only Holy One all 
humanity has paid a fearful price and God has 
taken terrible vengeance for its rebellion. 

§ 26. Peace. . 


God’s enmity toward men we found to be an 
essential element of our conflict with Him, even 
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though we were compelled to place the blame for 
that conflict upon ourselves (§18). But we deter- 
mined to put our faith in Jesus Christ, when in His 
dealing with individuals He preached forgiveness 
instead of recompense, and when by word and deed 
He revealed God’s mercy and kindness (§ 23). But 
all that He showed us of God’s milder traits seems 
to be endangered by the fact that God emptied upon 
Him the full force of His wrath (§ 24). In the de- 
struction of His life God seems to have passed 
judgment on His life work. 

And yet the whole New Testament resounds 
with thankful recognition of the sacrificial death of 
Christ and with the proclamation that God has 
given Him a new life (Acts 2:32). Thus God ac- 
knowledged Christ’s message and testified at the 
same time that His wrath, which the dying Christ 
had drawn upon Himself, was appeased. Through 
this appeasement of His wrath, accomplished in the 
death of Christ and confirmed in Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, the will to forgive took the place of the will 
to recompense, and He Himself offered men His 
hand in token of reconciliation. ‘‘Reconciling the 
world unto himself’’ (2 Cor. 5:20), He put an end 
to the conflict. By the blood of Christ peace is 
made between man and God. (Col. 1: 20). 


§ 27. Inberation. 


The torment of our struggle against God found 
expression in our state of servitude ($11). The 
will to live and the will to be free are for us one 
and the same thing. In the restrictions upon our 
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will to freedom we feel the enmity of God, who, in 
His sovereign power, hems us in with laws that pro- 
voke us to sin (Rom. 7:8) and casts us deeper into 
guilt. Our servitude and our guilt, so inextricably 
joined together, were the expression of our hopeless 
resistance to the hostile sovereignty of God. 

All that God could do to end the struggle and 
establish peace was done by the sending of Christ. 
His contradiction of our will to fredom is heard no 
more. The servitude, which consisted in hostile 
threats of our destruction (§11) has an end, be- 
cause His destroying wrath is allayed (Heb. 2:15). 
The legislative and judicial sovereignty of God, 
which stamped our will to freedom as rebellion, 
is superseded by the sovereignty of His grace 
(Rom. 5: 20). If Christ has brought us this gracious 
gift, then He is our Saviour from sin (1 Act. 1:18f.). 
He has redeemed us from the curse of the law (Gal. 
3:13). We hail Him as our liberator, who is ‘‘the 
end of the law’’ (Rom. 10:4). We are no longer 
enemies, no longer servants, but friends (John 15: 
15). God Himself wills that we shall be free (Gal. 
5:13). Christ, who is ‘‘the brightness of His glory”’ 
(§ 23), calls us, too, to ‘‘the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God’’ (Rom. 8:11). 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tue Spirit 


§ 28. Spirit as a Personal Possession. 


If men are to take the hand that God has of- 
fered in reconciliation (§ 26), they must first learn 
of the historical act of reconciliation. The neces- 
sary proclamation of the glad tidings is made 
through ‘‘bringers of glad tidings’’ (‘‘evangelists,’’ 
Eph. 4:11), and is an exhortation—‘‘Be ye recon- 
ciled to God’’ (2 Cor. 5:20). The first claim, there- 
fore, which the Gospel makes upon us affects our 
knowing. The communication of the Gospel takes 
place in the impersonal, neutral sphere of spirit. 


It should be remembered that that which we call 
“spirit” is the most impersonal of all man’s endowments. 
The New Testament word pneuwma is a neuter. Our “spir- 
itual” possessions are knowledge, truths, things that are 
the common property of groups of men; mathematical 
knowedge, for example, is utterly impersonal. Our per- 
sonal activities, in the proper sense, are only feelings or 
passions (§§ 3, 44), and for this reason it is our feelings 
which must give the final decision concerning our relation 
to God (§ 81c). Occasionally, indeed, the New Testament 
does use the word “spirit” (pnewma) to mean man’s indi- 
vidual inner possessions (e.g., Acts 7:59), but this usage 
is not the key to the teaching of the New Testament con- 
cerning spirit. 


Spirit means, primarily, knowledge of that 


which is in man (1 Cor. 2:11), and that which is 
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within God (1 Cor. 2:10). Nevertheless, it is not 
dead knowledge, but produces reactions in the soul. 
The spirit begets love (Rom. 5:5) and hope (Rom. 
15:13), joy, patience and magnanimity (Gal. 5: 22). 
It produces a whole series of special abilities (1 
Cor. 12). It regulates the passions and gives man 
a special ‘‘spiritual’’ character which distinguishes 
him from the men who have only ‘‘soul’’ (1 Cor. 
2:14). It raises him into a sphere where the true 
worship of God is possible (John 4:24; Jude 20). 


§ 29. The Reality and Spontaneity of the Spirit. 


Viewed from the human standpoint, spirit 
(pneuwma) is impersonal, nevertheless it is, at the 
same time, super-personal. The spiritual atmos- 
phere breathed by those of whom the Gospel has 
laid hold unites individuals in the communion 
(2 Cor. 18:13) and unity of the spirit (Eph. 4:3). 
This unity is not the sum of spiritual possessions 
belonging to the individuals. It is rather a dynamic 
unity which, from one central point, pours out a 
stream of energies (Acts 1:8; Rom. 15:19; 2 Tim. 
1:7). Through a long historical series it comes 
to us with the proclamation of Christ. Christ Him- 
self stands at the beginning of the series. It was 
He who sent out the first preachers (Matt. 10: 5ff.; 
28:19) and promised the sending of the spirit 
(Luke 12:12; John 15:26). Though we may be 
receptive of it, it is not produced by us; on the con- 
trary, it produces in us the knowledge that we have 
of Christ, and the faith that we have in Him.* Even 


* This point is yet to be discussed (cf. 34c). 
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after it has become our own possession, it still re- 
mains permanently distinct from ourselves (Rom. 
8:16), as a real witness to Christ. 


§ 30. Divine Personality. 


The inner unity of the spirit and its reality as 
something outside ourselves and distinct from the 
men in whom it resides, makes it possible for us to 
eall it ‘‘the Spirit,’’ without misunderstanding the 
term. The New Testament justifies this usage when 
it calls ‘‘the Spirit’’ ‘‘the Paraclete’’ (John 14: 26). 
The Paraclete speaks to us through men whom we 
are now able to recognize as His organs, as means 
for the accomplishment of His purposes. When we 
hear the Paraclete speaking through the speech of 
men we receive in a third way the voice of God 
(2 Cor. 5:20), which we recognized first in the 
power of fate, and then in words of Christ. When 
God makes Himself known to us as pure spirit 
(John 4: 24), it is a new act of revelation, and this 
third form of God has the same features as the 
other two—life, sovereignty and freedom. The 
Spirit is the source of new life for Christians (Rom. 
8:10; John 6:63; 2 Cor. 3:6). In absolute sover- 
eignty he bestows upon them spiritual gifts (1 Cor. 
12:11), and ‘‘where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty’? (2 Cor. 3:17). Thus, for a third time 
God has made Himself known as a living person- 
ality. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tur BrstowaL OF GRACE 


§ 31. Faith. 


(a) If reconciliation is the central act of God 
for ending the conflict between Himself and men, 
then Paul’s proclamation, ‘‘Be ye reconciled to 
God’’ (2 Cor. 5:20), is the central appeal of the 
Paraclete to all the generations following. There- 
fore, the central act of man, by which he takes the 
hand that God offers him in reconciliation (§ 26), 
must consist in allowing himself to be reconciled. 
This allowing himself to be reconciled is faith. 


To Kant, to the idealistic philosophy and to the theol- 
ogy which they destroyed, faith is only a defective form 
of knowledge, or of “judgment.” Because they operate 
with this notion of faith, both idealism and materialism 
fail to understand Christianity; and materialism has 
justly discredited faith, so understood, and stamped it as 
illusion. 


(b) Faith is a definite attitude of the soul to 
the personality of Christ, and thereby to the per- 
sonality of God (John 12: 44; 1 Pet. 1:21).* 

(c) If we are to partake of the reconciliation 


*The New Testament conception of faith is decidedly in- 
fluenced by its personal object: pistis, pisteuein to Kyrio, Acts 
18:8; II Tim. 1:12; eis auton, Matt. 18: 6; John 11: 25; Rom. 
10:14; I Pet. 1:8; ep’ auton, Matt. 27:42; Rom. 4:5; Heb. 
6:1; ep’ auto, I Pet. 2:6; en auto, John 3:15; Eph. 1:15; 
pros auton, I Thess. 1:8; Philem. 5. . 
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that is offered us, then the will to be at peace must 
take the place of enmity both in us and in God. 
But our enmity was rebellion (¢{18b). Therefore 
faith, as the expression of our will to be at peace 
with God, must show itself, first of all, in willing 
submission (Rom. 1:5). This submission is made 
with clear consciousness, for the message that is 
preached in the sphere of the Spirit (§ 30) has been 
brought to us. But the transformation of submis- 
sion into faith takes place in the deepest depths of 
the soul, in ‘‘the heart’’ (Rom. 10:10), in the seat 
of the emotions. Joy (Phil. 1: 25) and hope (Rom. 
8:24; 1 Pet. 1:21) take the place of defiance, anx- 
iety or resignation ($2). We feel the sovereignty 
of God, no longer as a limitation upon our will to 
be free, but as a loving approval of that will (§ 27). 
Faith is confidence in this. It is only to faith 
that the whole second group of God’s motives 
(§§ 16b, 23) is revealed: in predestinating us to 
sonship (Eph. 1:5), in the sending of the Son 
(John 3:16) and of the Paraclete (2 Thess. 2:16), 
God has been moved by love, and in this respect, 
as in all others, the Son is like the Father (John 
13:1; Gal. 2: 20). 

(d) If by believing we thus penetrate to God’s 
final and innermost motive, then our future is 
stripped of its mysterious menace ($6). Into the 
place of care (§3) comes the certainty that God, 
despite His freedom, is wholly trustworthy (1 Cor. 
1:9; 1 John 1:9); and as faith brings love with it, 
so it brings with it hope. For faith is, in the end, 
a certainty about the future (Heb. 11:1, cf. § 41). 
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§ 32. Grace. 


(a) All that God has done for the purpose of 
reconciliation it was in His power not to do. It 
was an act of divine sovereignty when He sub- 
stituted favor and blessing for that destruction 
which the law and justice would lead us to expect 
(§ 27). Grace is the form that His sovereignty has 
taken in and through reconciliation. 

To this grace we owe our salvation (Eph. 
2:5). Our attitude toward God’s offer of peace is 
purely receptive, even in its first beginnings (§ 29), 
and thus the fact that we are Christians rests en- 
tirely on an act of God’s grace (1 Cor. 15:10). 
That God’s call has come to us is an effect of His 
grace (1 Pet. 5:10; 2 Tim. 1:9); that we believe 
the call (Acts 18: 27), that we hope (2 Thess. 2:16), 
that we pass from the changing play of emotion to 
steadfastness of heart (Heb. 13:9), and that we 
have a claim to be heirs of eternal life (Titus 3: 7)— 
all this comes from grace. 

(b) That leads to a change in our impressions 
about the lot of others than ourselves (49). We 
thought of some of them as favored above us; now 
we feel that it is we who are favored above those 
who will be judged according to the law. For it 
goes without saying that the men to whom the offer 
of reconciliation seems mere foolishness (1 Cor. 
1:18), to whom Christ is ‘‘a stone of stumbling’’ 
(1 Pet. 2:8), and who do not take the hand that 
God stretches out to them in reconciliation (4 26)— 
that all these have not God’s blessing, but remain 
under His wrath. In the exercise of His sovereign 
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right to bestow grace, God makes a choice (‘‘elec- 
tion,’’ ‘‘elect,’? Matt. 22:14; John 15: 16; Rom. 
8: 23; Col. 3: 12). 

(c) This selection cannot mislead us into 
thinking that God’s will to save is not universal 
(1 Tim. 2:4). For the love that lies behind it as 
a motive extends to the whole world (the ‘‘cosmos,’’ 
John 3:16), and therefore the whole world is the 
object of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:19; 1 John 2: 2). 

(d) Our certainty that we belong to the elect 
is based on Christ’s mission and sacrificial death, 
which avails for all, and therefore for us. We would 
be sure that the meaning of His mission and death 
must be universal, even though it were not espe- 
cially emphasized by the New Testatment authors 
(John 1:7; Rom. 8:32, 11:32; 2 Cor. 5:14; 1 Tim. 
4:10; Tit. 2:11; Heb. 2:9). If, therefore, any one 
who hears the message, ‘‘Be ye reconciled,’’ is not 
reconciled because he refuses to believe, it is his 
own fault that the conflict between him and God 
goes on, and consequently that he does not belong 
to the elect. If we, on the contrary, have become 
believers, that does not alter the fact that God’s 
election is a pure act of grace. For our faith is 
not an act that we will to perform, but a new atti- 
tude of our soul to God, called forth by reconcilia- 
tion. 


The interest which Paul, the Jew, shows in the ques- 
tion concerning the election of the Jewish people (Rom. 
9-11) is replaced, in the man of today, by the question 
concerning the election or reprobation of his own people; 
but the application of the doctrine of reconciliation to 
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special historical cases lies outside the realm of dogmatic 
theology. 


§ 33. Justification. 

(a) God’s great act of reconciliation has com- 
pelled us to believe that the ultimate motive which 
has determined His whole relation to us was love 
(Rom. 5: 8, cf. § 31). But if our conviction of God’s 
holiness (§ 18a) is not to be destroyed, we must be 
sure that He neither blindly surrenders to an emo- 
tion of love, nor fails to meet His responsibilities as 
judge. We are sure of the former fact because His 
love to us has caused Him to make the tremendous 
sacrifice of His own Son (Rom. 8:32). But we can 
only be certain that He has been faithful to His 
office as judge, if we know that He has not ignored 
our guilt, but condemned it. The condemnation is 
contained in His demand that we have faith. For 
faith is the transformation of our souls from a state 
of hostility and rebellion to a state of willing sub- 
mission (¢ 31). So far as God is concerned, there- 
fore, our conflict with Him is actually at an end. 
We stand before Him no longer as rebels, but as 
righteous men, 2. €., as men who are blameless in 
His sight. ‘‘To him that believeth faith is counted 
for righteousness’? (Rom. 4:5). 

(b) Since our faith is faith in Christ we sum 
up all the views at which we have arrived in the 
statement that we are justified through Him. This 
includes the conviction that not the ignoring of our 
guilt, but our liberation from it, is due to the sacri- 
ficial death of Christ (1 John 1:7; 1 Pet. 3:18); 
that the bestowal of grace is made through faith 
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(Rom. 5:2); that we are, therefore, saved by faith 
(Acts 16:31), reconciled to God through His not 
reckoning our trespasses against us (2 Cor. 5:19), 
and that, from enmity against God, we have come 
to peace with Him (Rom. 5:1). 


§ 34. Renewal. 


(a) The change in our inner attitude, which 
takes place in faith (§ 32) means a change of dispo- 
sition toward him (metanoza, ‘‘repentance,’’ Mark 
1:15), a ‘‘turning to Him’’ (epistrophe, Acts 15: 3). 
It can be compared to the change that happens when 
the wandering sheep, which have hitherto sought 
only their own way (Isa. 53:6), hear the voice of 
the Shepherd (John 10:27) and hasten to Him 
(1 Pet, 2:25). 

(b) The Shepherd, giving His life for us 
(John 10:11), has atoned for our transgressions, 
and so, through faith in Him, we have been judged 
for our first life, the life of enmity against God. 
Our first life is slain with the death of Christ (Rom. 
6:6); the blood, from which our former life re- 
ceived its character (§18c), has become partaker 
of His crucifixion (Gal. 5:24). But as God has 
brought again from the dead the great Shepherd of 
the sheep (Heb. 13:20), so, through faith in the 
living Christ, we have attained to newness of life 
(Rom. 6:8; John 20:31). 

(c) The rising of this new life within us is a 
second birth (1 Pet. 1:3). If the first life came 
from our blood (Rom. 8:13), the second comes from 
the Spirit (John 3: 5ff.). We are new men (Eph. 
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4:24) and by the new creation of our life (Gal. 
6:15) we are in the full sense sons (Rom. 8:14) 
and daughters (2 Cor. 6:18) of God. Even this 
turning to sonship is included in faith (Gal. 3: 26). 

(d) Thus in His new creatures God makes 
Himself a dwelling place (John 14:23), in which 
they entertain Him (Eph. 2:22), the Spirit (1 Cor. 
3:16) and Christ (Eph. 3:17). The indwelling of 
Christ consists in this—we are partakers of His 
sufferings (2 Cor. 1:5), even to His great sacrifice 
(1 John 3:16); His sovereignty is ours (2 Tim. 
2:12), His power is ours (1 Cor. 5:4), His knowl- 
edge is ours (John 15:15); in a word, His life is 
ours (Gal. 2:20). All this is ‘‘in faith.’’ It is not 
something new that is added to faith, but it is all 
included in faith. 

(e) The full expression for the indwelling of 
God in His renewed creatures is found in the rec- 
ognition that they are now ‘‘saints’’ (1 Pet. 1:15), 
1. e., that they are henceforth not subject to con- 
demnation (Rom. 8: 34). 


CHAPTER X. 
Tur CHURCH 


§ 35. The Communion of Saints and the Kingdom 
of Satan. 

(a) The effect of the historical act of recon- 
ciliation is individualized by the Spirit when He 
brings individual men to faith. But, at the same 
time, He binds them together in a dynamic unity 
(§ 29), a community of faith (Gal. 6:10), a com- 
munion of the spirit (Phil. 2:1). 

(b) This communion of believers—who, as 
believers, are also saints (§ 34c)—is opposed by 
another fellowship. It is the fellowship of the un- 
reconciled enemies of God and forms a unity. The 
individual men who put Christ to death are seen by 
us as instruments through which a larger fellow- 
ship of enmity was working (4 24), and the persis- 
tent and conscious rejection of offered reconcilia- 
tion, showing itself in hatred against believers and 
a desire for their destruction (Luke 6:22; 1 Peter 
4: 12ff.), confirms the impression that there is here 
a real unity of evil, just as there is, in the commu- 
nion of saints, a real unity of the spirit. Their 
diabolical enmity (1 Pet. 5:8) finds expression in 
diabolical temptations. These temptations come to 
individual Christians (Eph. 6:11) as they came to 
Christ Himself (Matt. 4:1ff.). Thus we can under- 
stand what the New Testament means when it iden- 
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tifies the acting subject of this enmity to God with 
the beginner of rebellion against Him (§18c). 

(c) The communion of saints is contrasted 
with this kingdom of Satan as light is contrasted 
with darkness (2 Cor. 6:14). It maintains its holi- 
ness through the blameless practice of such com- 
munion, as is described, for example, in the letter 
to the Ephesians (4:17ff.) and suggested by the 
Apocalypse in the figure of the bride of Christ, who 
adorns herself for her husband (Rev. 21:2) and be- 
comes the bearer of God’s glory (Rev. 21: 9f.). 

(d) We cannot be sure, however, that others 
possess justifying faith, and therefore it is only of 
himself that a Christian can be certain that he is 
a member of the communion of saints. 


§ 36. The Lord of the Church. 


(a) As the bearer of God’s glory (§ 35c) and 
as a pure unity of the spirit, the communion of 
saints partakes of God’s transcendence. It is there- 
fore timeless. But since individual believers work 
out their new life within the bounds of time, it fol- 
lows that, by the indwelling of the Spirit (§ 34d), 
God has become, in a special way, immanent in a 
group of men. Because it has this external side, 
the communion of saints possesses a temporal life, 
and, like everything that lives in time, it is subject 
to the succession of the generations and to differen- 
tiation. It is only as we think of it in this way that 
we call it the Church. 

(b) The Spirit is the subject of the Church’s” 
life on its transcendent side, but as soon as the 
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Church is regarded in its time relations, the exalted 
Christ becomes the subject, for He is the pattern 
of the union of divine and human life (§¢ 21ff.). 
The individual Christian is sure that the exalted 
Christ lives in heaven, because he speaks to Christ 
personally in prayer and because he receives from 
the lips of others the assurance of Christ’s forgive- 
ness of sins (John 20: 23). The community of Chris- 
tians derives its certainty that Christ is among them 
from the preaching of the Gospel (Col. 3:16) and 
from their constant use of the Lord’s Supper, which 
He instituted as a memorial of His sacrificial death 
(1 Cor. 11: 23ff.). 

The community would have no interest in this rite, 
were it not for its certainty that the exalted Christ, whose 
presence it here perceives, is identical with the Christ who 
united in himself the life of man and the life of God. His 
saying that he is giving his body and blood when he gives 
bread and wine, can only mean that he is promising the 
gift of his human life. The notion that when he is present 
in his community he leaves the human part of him in 
heaven is absurd, for the mere reason that the Biblical 
writers think of heaven as the sphere of God’s transcen- 
dence, where spatial relations have no place. A God-Christ 
who leaves his humanity at home when he makes a jour- 
ney, is a Christ of whom we know nothing, either before 
or after His exaltation. Our certainty that we have with 
us the bodily presence of the exalted Christ rests, finally, 
upon the fact that Christ would not will to be less, or to 
give less, to the community of today than he was, and 
gave, to the circle of disciples with whom he celebrated 
the first Lord’s Supper. 

To the Church of all times, the Lord’s Supper has 
heen the highest expression of the blood-community into 
which the many are united by the sacrificial blood of Christ, 
shed for them all (I Cor. 10:16). 
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(c) We have thus determined the meaning and 
the extent of the lordship which the exalted Christ 
exercises in history. It is limited to the Church, for 
no one can call Him Lord save ‘‘in the Holy Spirit”’ 
(1 Cor. 12:3). He is king, but His kingdom is not 
of this world (John 18:36). Any attempt to make 
Him ruler of the kingdoms of the world (cf. John 
6:15) is a secularization of the Church, and there- 
fore does injury to His unique sovereignty. He is 
not come to be ministered unto, but to minister 
(Mark 10:45), and so the lordship which He prac- 
tices must be inward. It consists in the influencing 
of souls, and is not felt as compulsion, but as a 
vitalizing power (John 15:1ff.; ef. §¢34). He di- 
rects the members of the Church as the head directs 
the members of the body (Eph. 4: 15f.). 

(d) By means of the act of baptism Christ 
has given assurance that His lordship will be inde- 
pendent of the passing of the generations. By this 
act generation after generation is baptized into the 
one body (1 Cor. 12:13). The rite of baptism with 
water signifies a cleansing of those who are to be 
the spotless communion of saints (Eph. 5: 26, ef. 
§ 35), and therefore the granting of the effects 
which the great act of reconciliation produces (Rom. 
6: 3ff.). The Church has no right to exclude chil- 
dren from this gift of grace. 

(e) Membership in the Church belongs to 
everyone who is baptized. But we must reckon 
with the possibility that anyone may fall away 
from the grace which God bestows (Gal. 5:4), and 
therefore membership in the communion of saints 
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cannot be claimed for all who have been baptized 
(§ 35d). The essential identity of the timeless com- 
munion of saints and the Church, which lives in 
time, is not guaranteed by the fact that both have 
the same membership, but by the fact that they have 
‘fone Lord, one faith, one baptism’’ (Eph. 4:5). 


§ 37. The Ministry. 


(a) Because it lives in time the Church has 
certain tasks. But the performance of these tasks 
cannot be demanded equally of all its members, 
since that would require that men should devote 
their whole lives to them. Nor is it necessary that 
every individual should be asked to perform them, 
for the members of the Church, even after their 
renewal (§ 34), still have other social relations 
which also require the devotion of their whole lives 
($$ 47-51). The Church’s tasks are set by three 
things—the life of the Church itself, the march of 
the generations and the danger of secularization 
(§ 36a). - 

(b) The life of the Church requires, first of 
all, that the assurance of reconciliation shall be kept 
alive through the preaching of the Word and the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper (§386b). It 
requires in the second place, as does the life of every 
organism (§1), that dead matter shall be progres- 
sively mastered and assimilated; and this, too, is 
done by the preaching of the Word, for the dead 
matter is the men who do not yet possess the new 
life. The march of the generations requires the 
administration of baptism ({§ 36d) and the procla- 
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mation of the Word to those who are growing up 
within Christendom. The danger of secularization 
requires the supporting of weak members and, at 
times, the exclusion of those who have turned back 
to a state of conscious enmity to God and threaten, 
like disease germs, to poison the whole organism. 

(c) This gives us the five elementary functions 
of the Church—preaching, worship, propaganda, 
education, and supervision (including the use of 
‘‘the power of the keys,’’ Matt. 18:18). The dis- 
tribution of these functions to a number of the 
members of the Church, on the principle of division 
of labor (‘‘diversities of administration,’’ 1 Cor. 
12:5) is entirely justified. On the other hand, there 
is no serious objection to uniting all of them, or 
several of them, in the hands of one individual, 
according to the suggestions which Christ Himself 
gave for the organization of the Church when He 
instituted the apostolate, and according to the model 
of the early Church. 

(d) Since the work of the Lord of the Church 
is all directed toward reconciliation, the totality 
of all the functions of the Church is ‘‘the ministry 
of reconciliation’’ (2 Cor. 5:18). Any official ac- 
tivity which endangers this highest purpose is to 
be rejected. The royalty of the Church’s Lord con- 
sists in service (§ 36c), and the ministry is exclu- 
sively a service committed to the Church; the New 
Testament calls it diakonia. If the office of bishop 
is understood to imply especially the function of 
supervision (episkope, 1 Tim. 3:1), then the holders 
of the office are bound by the example of the head 
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Shepherd (1 Pet. 5:4), who is described as ‘‘the 
bishop of souls’’ (1 Pet. 2: 25). 


§ 38. Differentiation. 


(a) The differentiation of the Church (§ 36a) 
is connected primarily with its temporal features. 
Thus it reflects the differentiation of the members 
of the Church, in so far as they belong to other 
communities than the Church (§§ 47-51). 


The best illustration of this kind of differentiation 
is the division of the Church into legal congregations. 
But there is no imperative reason against the formation 
of national churches, so long as the essential identity of 
the Church with the communion of saints is not imperiled 
(§ 36e) and the danger of secularization is avoided (§ 36c). 


(b) But membership in the Church does not 
necessarily involve membership in the communion 
of saints (4 36c), and the fact that one is a minister 
of the Church is no proof that he is reconciled to 
God. Therefore we have to reckon with a possible 
misuse of the ministry, and such misuse can actually 
be observed since the beginning of the Church’s 
history. It has led repeatedly to corruptions of the 
elementary functions of the Church ($37c) and 
these have produced necessary reactions in the por- 
tions of the Church that have remained incorrupt. 
These reactions have given rise to two other deriva- 
tive functions of the Church, theology and councils. 

(c) The task of theology is to clarify and do 
away with differences by deepening and interpret- 
ing our knowledge of the historical foundations of 
the Church; the task of the councils is the deter- 
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mination of the rules, discovered by theology, for 
the exercise of the Church’s five elementary func- 
tions. But these derived functions are also liable 
to abuse. Every member of the Church is bound 
to be on guard against such corruptions and abuses, 
and, in case of necessity, to aid in removing them. 
Nevertheless, so long as the rules made by the coun- 
cils are not proved to be erroneous, care must be 
taken that those who exercise the Church’s elemen- 
tary functions do not contradict or oppose these 
rules. , 

(d) It is because of the corruption of the 
Church’s functions that the so-called ‘‘confessional 
differences’’ within the Church have arisen, and 
these differences can be removed only by the in- 
struction of those who are in error. The attempt to 
establish external unity where unity of the faith 
(Eph. 4:5) does not exist, must produce indiffer- 
ence to error, and thus defeat the hope of true 
unity. But the confessional differences do not de- 
stroy the hope that the preaching of the Gospel may 
cause individuals in all these groups to become rec- 
onciled to God, even though the theology and the 
councils of their groups may be in error. If this 
be true, then the communion of saints is composed 
of members of all the divided denominational 
churches. 


PART III 


FREEDOM 
(Ethics ) 


CHAPTER XI. 
Tue New EXperience or Fate 


§ 39. The Holy Trinity. 

The faith, by which the Christian is reconciled 
to God, has substituted willing submission for en- 
mity and rebellion (§ 31). Thus the dream of free- 
dom, which first brought him into conflict with God, 
seems to be at an end. The God, to whom he has 
made his submission, has given laws (§ 18c) ; Christ, 
the Reconciler, has made these laws so exacting that 
greater demands are not possible (§22b). There 
seems to be nothing left but a permanent slavery to 
those laws. The Spirit, under whose influence alone 
we have come to faith, is in opposition to our inher- 
itance, our blood (§ 34c), from which came our de- 
sire for freedom. Thus the spiritual nature of 
faith seems to imply the denial and the destruction 
of our own desires (§ 3). 

If this were the meaning of Christianity, if it 
meant that our own sovereignty had been abolished 
in favor of the sovereignty of God; that Christ had 
robbed us of the small remainder of freedom that 
we possessed; that the Spirit had taken away from 
us our burning desires and given us, in their place, 
the cold monotony of pure spirituality—if this were 
the case, it might seem better to refuse the recon- 
ciliation, continue the struggle, and go down to a 
hero’s death. 
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(b) But to say that this is the meaning of 
Christianity is to utter a slander, and all such slan- 
ders have their origin in a misconception or denial 
of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. The earlier 
parts of this book have established our inner right 
to hold this doctrine. God’s personality has had 
three revelations (§4 16, 23, 30) and yet it is always 
the same God who is revealed. Nevertheless, the 
identity of God in all the revelations does not pre- 
vent us from making sharp distinctions between the 
revelations themselves, and we must make these dis- 
tinctions if we are to have a clear understanding of 
the Christian way of life (Ethos). 

The legislative and judicial powers exercised by 
the historical Christ ({§ 22) served to reassure us 
of the divineness of His life, but it was not the final 
purpose of His mission to wield these powers. That 
purpose was to perform the great act of reconcilia- 
tion. With the completion of that act the historical 
purpose of His mission was accomplished once for 
all, and nothing that the exalted Christ may do can 
contradict the deeds of the Christ of history. We 
find this confirmed in the fact that the lordship of 
the exalted Christ consists in service (436). If it 
were a new servitude of any kind into which He had 
brought us, then His work of reconciliation would 
have been at least a partial failure (427). The 
sending of the Spirit has for its purpose the proc- 
lamation of the message, ‘‘Be ye reconciled to God’’ 
(§§ 28, 31), and the union into one spiritual body, 
the timeless communion of saints, of those who, in 
faith, allow themselves to be reconciled. 
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(c) But if the activity of the Spirit is so purely 
spiritual, and the activity of the Son so entirely in 
the sphere of salvation, it is quite evident that our 
own relation to the triune God is not all comprised 
in our attitude toward the Spirit and toward Christ. 
We still feel, undiminished, the power of the experi- 
ence with which we started—God, the lord of our 
temporal life, releasing against us the forces of na- 
ture and the powers of society. These forces are 
not abolished, either by the reconciling work of 
Christ or by the message of the Spirit. If we have 
allowed ourselves to be reconciled to God, it is in 
order that we may escape the great dilemma and be 
forced to deny neither our own life nor the life of 
God (§$13, 14). This furnishes the fundamental 
problems of ethics: what shall we renewed men do 
with these forces of fate which are neither expres- 
sions of God’s will to be reconciled to men nor in- 
struments of the Spirit’s ministry? 

§ 40. The Neutralization of the Powers of Fate. 

Our reconciliation has wrought a great change 
in our relation to the forces of fate; they have been 
deprived of the character of enmity and thus neu- 
tralized; but they are still subject to God, for they 
are His kingdom of creation ($17); they must, 
therefore, have some special value. Consequently, 
we would scarcely be honoring the Lord of creation 
if we were to be afraid of contact with them, or if we 
were even to make light of them because we belong 
to the communion of saints. For the communion of 
saints is, indeed, a timeless thing, and therefore has 
tasks that are timeless; but just because we are now 
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God’s friends (§26), His sons and daughters 
(§ 34¢), we feel ourselves at home in His creation, 
too. 

(b) It may be asked whether even unrecon- 
ciled men cannot rejoice in God’s creation and be 
active in it, just as Christians are (§§ 48, 47-51), and 
this question must be answered in the affirmative. 
Their ethical conduct can present the same external 
appearance as that of Christians. Indeed, they are 
spared some of the difficulties which a Christian has 
to face (§§ 52-54). But things which are, to Chris- 
tians, evident results of a new life may be to others 
hindrances, and prevent them from obtaining this 
new life. Complete absorption in the created world 
brings with it the danger that men may deny God 
(§ 14) and may deceive them into thinking that rec- 
onciliation is unnecessary (cf. § 48c). 

(c) It may appear, therefore, that the unrec- 
onciled man, who is completely absorbed in the cre- 
ated world, has an advantage over the Christian. 
For the latter, through his membership in the com- 
munion of saints, has his real citizenship in a tran- 
scendent world (Phil. 3: 20) and may seem blind to 
the present world of time. Christian ethics must 
show that this is not true by proving that the Chris- 
tian, as a Christian, is unsurpassed by any other 
man in his freedom and sovereignty over creation 
(§ 43) and in his achievements in behalf of its com- 
mon life (§§ 47-51). 


$41. Optimism. 
We have acknowledged the permanent sover- 
eignty of God, and this includes the recognition that 
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even the Christian is still in the hands of ‘‘fate.”’ 
His lot cannot be formed in entire accordance with 
his own wishes. In our relations with the other 
elements of creation we continually experience de- 
feats, pain, disappointments and losses. The world 
remains a vale of tears and the Christian, like 
Christ, must bear the cross. 

But this is no longer an expression of God’s 
enmity. It cannot shake our knowledge that God 
loves us (Rom. 8: 35ff.). On the contrary, we now 
perceive, in all these things, the hand of the Father, 
blessing us and seeking to exalt our life. Though 
our faith may be tried, though loss and renuncia- 
tion may be necessary to clear our vision and make 
possible the salvation of our souls (Mark 8: 36), we 
are still unshakable in our confidence that to God’s 
chosen ones all that happens is for the best (Rom. 
8:28). Sailing the sea of the unknown future, we 
ean always cast anchor in a safe harbor (Heb. 
6:19). The Christian knows what the man of the 
Old Testament dimly perceived—‘Thou wilt guide 
me with thy counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory’’ (Ps. 73:24). The Christian’s prevailing 
mood is optimism (Acts 8:39). 

The boundless trust that the Christian puts in 
his Creator finds complete expression in the name of 
‘“Pather’’ (Luke 11: 2ff.). 


§ 42. The Sleep of Death. 


The optimism of faith is threatened by the cer- 
tainty of death. But even death has lost its sting 
(1 Cor. 15:55). Despite our reconciliation we must 
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die. It must be so, because, even as renewed men, 
we have to fight continually against our own hered- 
ity, our own blood. Death is the final destruction of 
that within us which resists reconciliation. In so 
far it remains an act of recompense on God’s part 
(§19c). But death thus completes our deliverance; 
it sets us entirely free; and therefore death is, under 
all circumstances, gain (Phil. 1:21). 

But because our new life is not temporal, it can- 
not be affected by temporal death. Rather it is 
through death that the new life wins its victory over 
the last of its enemies (1 Cor. 15:26). The sub- 
mergence of the consciousness in physical death is 
for the Christian like the daily experience of sleep 
(1 Thess. 4:13): ‘‘Death has become a sleep.’’ The 
Christian’s pattern of glad awakening to everlast- 
ing life and perfect freedom is the re-awakening of 
“‘the first fruits of them that slept’’ (1 Cor. 15: 20). 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue New Lire 


§ 43. Freedom and Sovereignty in the Created 
World. 


(a) The optimistic certainty that God uses the 
forces of fate for our good (§ 41) is not sufficient in 
itself to drive away the oppressive feeling that by 
our submission to the Creator we have been bound 
to His laws, and thus cheated out of the freedom 
that we longed for. But we are given the express 
assurance that, as renewed men, we are called to 
liberty (Gal. 5:13), and this assurance is confirmed 
by closer observation of the created world. 

(b) We learn, for one thing, that the elements 
of the created world are not a chaotic mass. They 
are subject to well-defined rules of motion and 
change, the laws of nature. This is true not only 
of dead matter, but of plant and animal, of man him- 
self, and of groups of men. On the other hand, we 
observe that the living elements of creation possess 
a certain sovereignty; they make other elements 
their servants. So the plant assimilates dead ma- 
terials and uses them for the furtherance of its 
own life; the animal uses dead materials, too, but 
uses also plants for the same purpose; man uses 
animal and plant and dead matter. This use of 
other created elements to serve the ends of living 
creatures is not against the laws of nature; on the 
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contrary, it is the laws of nature which make it 
possible. The knowledge and application of the laws 
of nature have not lessened, but increased man’s 
sovereignty over nature. But if the application 
of natural laws has furthered life, it has also fur- 
thered freedom, which is one of the characteristics 
of true life. 

(c) The renewed life of the Christian, as it 
works out within the world of creation, differs from 
that of other men in one respect. The unreconciled 
man is driven by his desire for freedom into a real 
—not an imaginary (§10)—conflict with God; the 
Christian, on the contrary, makes his will to be free 
the expression of his peace with the Creator. The 
practical consequence is that the Christian thinks 
not only of his own freedom, but also of the will 
of the Creator that all His creatures shall be free. 
To be sure, he is still a part of the created world, 
and therefore makes servants of the creatures who 
are on a lower level of freedom, though he does 
this only in so far as is necessary for his own life. 
But he is always looking beyond himself to the ulti- 
mate purposes of the Creator, which include the 
liberation of all creatures (Rom. 8:19ff.), and in 
the pursuit of these purposes, he places his own life 
at the service of the larger corporate life (44 47-51). 

(d) Reconciliation, then, gives us back that 
sovereignty over the world which the Bible (Gen. 
1:28) declares to have been the place assigned by 
God to man before man became a rebel. We still 
feel the disparity between God and ourselves both 
in knowledge and in power (417), but it is now the 
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disparity between children and their father. We 
are in His image (Col. 3:10), but we are not His 
competitors. 

(e) But the right to sovereignty extends also 
to our social relationships. Through our reconcilia- 
tion with God these, too, have ceased to be hostile 
forces in the service of fate. Our readiness to place 
our lives voluntarily at the disposal of the common 
life of humanity cannot conceal the fact that, as 
Christians, we are fundamentally independent. We 
have power from God (2 Cor. 10:8) and possess 
the prerogatives of kings (1 Pet. 2:9); we dare not 
‘‘become entangled again in a yoke of bondage’’ 
(Gal. 5:1). 


§ 44. The Release of Desires. 


(a) The optimism with which we know our- 
selves called to freedom in relation to the created 
world maintains itself even with respect to the deep- 
est rooted of all the former limitations of our free- 
dom, viz., our natural inheritance (§ 2), which is 
the source of our passions and desires. Our de- 
pendence upon our natural inheritance is no longer 
servitude (434). Because we have been endowed 
with the Holy Spirit, we are able to rule our inheri- 
tance and the desires which it implants. But this 
liberation cannot consist in the destruction of any- 
thing received from the Creator. To slay desire 
would be to rob our new life and to betray Him 
who begot this new life within us. The Christian, 
too, has hot blood and a heart. 

(b) But the Christian is free to control the 
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desires that spring from his inheritance. He no 
longer knows defiance, worry, mere stoic resigna- 
tion or despair (43), for the enmity of fate is no 
more. But because he is in the image of God (Col. 
3:10), he can love, even where his love is unre- 
turned; like the Lamb, he can be full of wrath (Rev. 
6:16), and, like Christ, he can hate (Rev. 2:6), 
forgive with tireless patience (Matt. 18: 21ff.), and 
condemn with terrible severity (1 Cor. 16:22; Gal. 
Birdog S 

(c) It is from the passions and desires that 
come of a natural inheritance, now redeemed from 
enmity to God and from guilt, that the Christian 
derives the elemental forces with which to overcome 
opposing powers. Indeed, it is in them that he most 
resembles his divine parent. When he thinks of this 
parent, his Creator, it is not in the form of philo- 
sophical speculation, but with feeling and passion, 
like that of the Old Testament poets, with jubilation 
(Ps. 104), with wonder (Ps. 97: 1-6), and with rap- 
ture (Ps. 19: 1-7; Ps. 148). 

(d) These utterances of a heart that rejoices 
in its Creator are elemental and therefore inevit- 
able. It would be absurd, then, for us to conclude 
from occasional passages (like Col. 3:16) that they 
are ‘‘a Christian duty.’’ It is from this point of 
view, however, that we are to regard other impera- 
tives of the New Testament. This is true especially 
of the ‘‘commandment’’ of love (John 13:34; 
1 John 2: 3ff.). A man has love or he has it not; 
it can be neither commanded nor forbidden; a Chris- 
tian has it. 
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A Christian lives, for one thing, in love to God, t.e., 
in the feeling that his new life unites him to the loving life 
of God (I John 4:7f.). He lives, again, in love to the 
brethren (I Thess. 4:9), i.e., in the feeling of inner con- 
nection with the other members of the communion of 
saints (Col. 1:4). He lives, thirdly, in love to other 
creatures (e.g., to his “neighbor,” Mark 12:31; to sheep, 
Matt. 12:11, and oxen, Luke 14:5; to the husband, Titus 
2:4; to a wife, Eph. 5:25; to children, Matt. 7:11; to 
slaves, Philem. 18), 7.e., in the feeling that he is united 
with all other creatures in the longing to be free (Rom. 
Stiaalk 

The particular commandment to love one’s enemies 
(Matt. 5:44) cannot be the basis of a complete pacifism. 
The New Testament book which, above all others, describes 
love as the mark of Christianity, is the very book which 
contains the warning against an all-embracing love—“‘love 
not the world’ (I John 8:15)—although in the same 
chapter it is said that Christ is the reconciler for the whole 
world “‘the cosmos” (v. 2). The Christian will show the 
same alternation between love and hate that Christ showed; 
he will hate sin and love the sinner (cf. 538c). 


(c) But if love belongs to the elemental ener- 
gies of faith (Gal. 5:6), 4. e., of the new life, then 
the ‘‘commandment’’ of love must mean, first, to 
bring to clear consciousness that which the Chris- 
tian already feels; second, to support him in his 
continual struggle against inward limitations 
(§ 46); third, to stir him up to transform moods 
and feelings into deeds (1 John 3:18). Thus the 
demand that he shall love will not spoil, but rather 
exalt, the Christian’s joy in the fact that he is called 
to be free. It makes him conscious not that he must 
love, but that he can love. 
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§ 45. Fate for Others. 

Our new life finds its highest expression in the 
fact that we become fate for others. Twice before 
we looked away from our own fortunes to those of 
other men. The first time we seemed to be at a 
disadvantage, as compared with them ($10); the 
second time we seemed to be preferred to them 
(§ 32b). The dominant feeling was, in the first case, 
envy; in the second, it was pity. 

Out of pity arises the feeling of responsibility. 
To a Christian it is an intolerable thought that 
his blood relatives should go down to destruction 
and be excluded from the new life (Rom. 9:1ff.). 
He cannot be silent about the reconciliation which 
has bought him peace and freedom (Acts 4: 20). He 
may not be able to give his whole life to the 
Church’s propaganda (4 37a, b), but he dare not 
let his own new life set a stumbling block in the 
way of those who are yet unreconciled (1 Thess. 
4:11f.); rather must that new life of his develop 
the power to win others (1 Pet. 3:1), and, at least, 
to awaken in them the desire to be partakers of 
the same new life (Acts 16: 30). 

If we are consumed by the fire that Christ has 
kindled in the earth (Luke 12:49), then we shall 
glow like torches to light the road of others (Matt. 
5:16). As ‘‘children of light’’ (Eph. 5:9) we have 
a part in the high calling of the Reconciler, to con- 
vey the new life to others at the decisive turning 
points of fate. Like Christ, loving, (John 13: 34), 
dying (1 John 3:16), and conquering (2 Cor. 2:15), 
in the power of an endless life (Heb. 7:16), we 
become fate to other men. 


THE NEW LIFE ot 


§ 46. The Boundaries of Freedom. 


The renewal of our own soul is effected only 
through the overcoming of much resistance (Gal. 
5:17). In like manner, the necessary effects of our 
new life on our environment are only gradually 
accomplished. We are called to freedom (Gal. 5:13), 
without being able to reach it (Phil. 3:12). As 
there are degrees of freedom in the created world, 
and that sets us a goal toward which we strive, but 
so our freedom is attained only at the end of a 
long process. 

The continual necessity to maintain our new life 
against resistance from within and from without compels 
us to avoid every waste of energy. With this end in 
view, we have constantly to practice self-discipline (I Cor. 
9: 25ff.) ; nevertheless, this is not a limitation of our free- 
dom, but a means to its advancement. This is also true of 
the discipline that we lay upon others (I Cor. 3: 1ff.; 
4:21), in our social relations to them (§§ 47-51). It is 
pedagogical; its purpose is training for freedom (Cf. 
§ 44c). 

The ultimate hindrance to the complete attain- 
ment of freedom is the flight of time, the only one 
of the limitations on our will to freedom (§ 2) that 
is not changed, but rather sealed by death. We 
know why this is true (442). ‘‘Redeem the time’’ 
as we may (Eph. 5:16), the longest day has but 
twelve hours (John 11:9); ‘‘the night cometh when 
no man can work’”’ (John 9:4). But if we believe 
in God, who wills that we shall be free, then we 
also believe that He will, at last, make us partakers 
of His timelessness and so complete our liberation 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Tue Lire or Society 


§ 47. Community of Blood. 


Twice before this we have discussed our social 
relationships. We saw them at first as weapons 
which Fate directs against us (§2); then we saw 
them as the field in which, after reconciliation, we 
exercise our sovereignty (§43c). But these social 
relationships may easily become the cause of a new 
servitude. We are permanently enmeshed in that 
group to which we are bound by blood relation- 
ship—the family, the clan, the tribe, the nation, the 
race, mankind. Because the work of the Reconciler 
has freed us, we are now released from the guilt 
that attaches to these groups (§18c), but that does 
not destroy the blood relationship which the Creator 
has willed. 

Thus there arises a new conflict between ee 
age and freedom. We escape it by taking sides with 
our natural groups. We no longer see them as 
hostile, or even as foreign, powers, but are ourselves 
constituent parts of them. But since others, too, 
have part in them, these associations become gath- 
ering places for the will of many individuals to be 
free. In this way the groups themselves become 
individuals of a higher order with their own group 
life. Participation in this life need not necessarily 
narrow our personal life; on the contrary, it has 
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the power to raise our personal life above itself. 

According to the laws of the created world, 
the work of liberation has a well-defined order 
(§ 43b); each element, as it attains freedom, be- 
comes a means for the liberation of the element 
next above it. Therefore the true life of the blood 
community is guaranteed only when its larger cir- 
cles do not oppress, but rather strengthen, the life 
of the smaller circles which they contain. The true 
life of humanity is possible only if the peculiar life 
of the races and the nations contained within it is 
unimpaired. Life in the nation presupposes the 
life of the tribe, and the life of the tribe presup- 
poses the life of the clan. The most important ele- 
ment of the blood community is at the bottom of 
the scale, where, in the free union of two human 
beings, new individuals are produced and trained 
to become personal vehicles of the new life. 


§ 48. Community of Feeling. 


(a) If our social relationships are not to op- 
press, but rather to exalt, our life (§ 47), then they 
must leave room for the elemental expressions of 
our will to be free. The first of these elemental 
expressions is the desire for increased intensity of 
feeling (§1). We find room for this in those asso- 
ciations that are founded on community of taste. In 
these associations the danger to personal freedom is 
smallest because the individual, in modern civilized 
conditions at least, can adjust his private social 
affairs and his aesthetic and artistic pleasures as he 
pleases. For this very reason it is here that we 
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can see most clearly the progressive nature of the 
liberating process. For in the groups that are 
founded on common aesthetic tastes a great number 
of purely receptive individuals are, as a rule, asso- 
ciated with a few creative geniuses. In the sover- 
eignty with which the genius imparts to us the 
power of his own feeling, and thus makes us par- 
takers of his own life, we see most clearly the re- 
semblance between man’s life and God’s. 

(b) On the other hand, the art which displays, 
in its futility or its depravity, the opposite of true 
life, offers us the opportunity to exercise hate and 
contempt ($44) toward its decadent productions, 
and thus to exalt our life through the very contra- 
diction which these things call forth. 


— § 49. Community of Knowledge. — 


The second way in which our will to freedom 
finds expression is in the desire for the increase 
of knowledge ($1). The associations which exalt 
our life in this respect and raise it above itself are 
governed by the rules of method and division of 
labor. If we are to exercise sovereignty over the 
created world, we must know its contents, its his- 
tory and its laws (§ 48b). These are the subjects of 
science, which is an organization for the increase of 
knowledge. We take our place within this organism 
by submitting to the principle of division of labor. 
By exchanging results with others we increase our 
knowledge, and by limiting ourselves to special 
fields of investigation we deepen it. Scientific ac- 
tivity awakens, as does nothing else, the longing 
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for that which is far off. It intensifies our feeling 
of the vastness of the creation, and thus gives us 
a dim notion of God’s greatness. Participation in 
this community of knowledge strengthens and does 
not narrow our own life. This is especially true 
of those whose part in the community of knowledge 
is merely receptive and of those who only pass on 
the results that others have attained. 


$50. Community of Business. 


The third expression of the will*to freedom is 
the desire for increase of power ($1). Here the lib- 
erating power of the community is most apparent, 
for a man’s ability to do things reaches its highest 
point only when it has the support of other men. 
The community of knowledge is engaged in acquir- 
ing knowledge of the elements of the created world; 
the community of business is employed in the appli- 
cation of that knowledge. True to the order of ere- 
ation (§ 43b), it seeks to take the elements that have 
a lower degree of freedom (animals, plants, dead 
matter) and to place them in the service of man. 
This is the aim of agriculture and industrial under- 
takings and of associations for commerce and trade. 
They are ruled by the principles of the technical 
arts and sciences, of division of labor, utility and 
fairness. 

Anyone who takes part in such associations, 
according to the principles of division of labor, ex- 
periences, as in the community of knowledge, an 
enlargement of his own life, partly through the 
training of his power to do, partly through sharing 
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in the product of the common activity. The mere 
enjoyment of other men’s labor, without the render- 
ing of any service in return, revenges itself by its 
deadening effect on one’s own life, and is, there- 
fore, forbidden to the Christian, after his renewal 
(1 Thess. 3:10). 


§51. Community of Law. 


The gravest danger to freedom seems, at first 
glance, to come from the State. For all political 
communities are ruled by the principles of human 
law, and these laws are, in their very nature, such 
as the whole society can forcibly impose upon the 
individual. But in the New Testament a Chris- 
tian’s membership in the State is taken for granted 
(Mark 12:17; 1 Pet. 2:13). There it is presup- 
posed that such membership does not necessarily re- 
strict one’s own life. For even as renewed men 
we have to live with others who are still in conflict 
with God. These men are in the service of evil, 
and consequently are a danger to our own freedom. 
By hindering the evil, the State relieves the indi- 
vidual of the task of guarding his own freedom, and 
thus secures the freedom of its members. Our duty 
to obey the laws of the State may seem to restrict 
us in the details of living; but by rendering this 
obedience we are serving the freedom of all the 
members of the State and therefore our own free- 
dom as well. 

(b) The right of sovereignty that belongs to 
the Christian because he is a renewed man (§ 43c) 
may be preserved if the State, possessing supreme 
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sovereignty, grants the individual citizens the right 
to participate in it. Where this is the case, it is 
the Christian’s duty to endeavor that legislation, 
legal process, and administration be in harmony 
with the order of the created world. He has prece- 
dents for this in the legislation, legal process and 
administration which God caused to be given to the 
covenant people of the Old Testament. But in fol- 
lowing this precedent, he must remember that the 
peculiar life of his race and nation (§ 47) are to be 
preserved. 

(ce) But if the State restricts sovereignty to 
individuals, or even to a single head, then the Chris- 
tian voluntarily renounces his claim to personal 
sovereignty, knowing that, in this case, he is subject 
to one of those limitations of his freedom which 
belong to his temporal life, and which God will de- 
stroy, along with the rest, when He makes our lib- 
erty complete (§ 55). Here, too, then the Christian 
will keep his optimistic confidence that all things 
work together for good to those who are chosen of 
God (441), and even in such a State he will see a 
means that God is using for the enforcement of the 
order of the created world (Rom. 13:1). 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Contrapictions THat REMAIN 


§ 52. The Order of Creation and the Order of Grace. 


The book that tells us of the great act by which 
man and God are reconciled resounds, in all its 
parts, with the clash of arms. Even the Reconciler, 
who gave His peace to those that were His (John 
14:27), declares at another time that He is come 
to bring a sword (Matt. 10:34). This contradiction 
reminds us of that between the communion of saints 
and the kingdom of Satan (§ 35). But the fact that 
men who ought to be at peace with all others (Rom. 
12:18), are, nevertheless, required to fight, reminds 
us that there is a twofold divine order for human 
society. 


In the same New Testament letter, almost in the same 
breath, we are told, on the one hand, that Christians are 
not to revenge themselves but rather to love their enemies, 
and, on the other hand, that the State has the right to 
revenge and to wield the sword (Rom. 12:14, 19f.; 13: 4). 
This is a recognition that the order of grace, in which the 
specifically Christian character is developed (§§ 32, 24) 
and the order of creation, of which the State is an ex- 
pression (§ 50), both exist together, and both are accord- 
ing to God’s will. Similarly, Paul declares that the differ- 
ence of the sexes is abolished (Gal. 3:28), while on the 
other hand, he preaches sexual love (Eph. 5: 25ff.) and 
expressly justifies its physical expression (I Cor. 7: 4f.). 
He declares that national differences are abolished (Col. 
3:11), but proudly calls himself an Israelite (II Cor. 11: 
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22). He who makes so much of the Christian’s care for 
the inner man (Eph. 3:16), who praises the heavenly 
prize as the only one worth striving for (Phil. 3:14), 
nevertheless makes it emphatic that he works with his 
hands (I Cor. 4:12), admonishes others to follow his ex- 
ample in this respect (II Thess. 3: 8f.), and includes him- 
self with others in a community of occupation (Acts 18: 3). 
Christian freedom is for him a denial of slavery (I Cor. 
7:22), but Christian slaves are in duty bound to continue 
in slavery (Eph. 6:5). 

In other parts of the New Testament, too, this same 
apparent contradiction can be shown. We meet it especially 
in the words of Christ, both in the synoptics and in 
John. The same Christ who organized His disciples in 
conscious opposition to the principles of political associ- 
ation (Mark 10: 42ff.), had them pay their taxes, and so 
fulfill their civic duty (Mark 12:17). He opposes the 
popular idea of nature (Matt. 16:2) and yet appeals to 
the feeling that men have for it (Matt. 6: 28f.). He em- 
phasizes the opposition—His own and His disciples’—to 
the world (John 17:16), but He and they take part in a 
very worldly feast (John 2:11ff.). He forbids the accu- 
mulation of possessions (Matt. 6:19) and uses the con- 
duct of those who do accumulate as an example of right 
conduct for those who seek the kingdom of God (Matt. 
18: 44f.). He demands that men give up their occupa- 
tions (Luke 5: 27f.) and their civic relations (Luke 18: 
22), and yet there is no occupation within His sphere of 
observation that He does not use without criticism in His 
parables (the architect, Luke 14:28; the banker, Matt. 
25: 14ff.; the merchant, Matt. 13:45; the steward, Luke 
16: 1ff.; the householder, Matt. 20: 1ff.; the farmer, Matt. 
18: 8ff.; the fisherman, Matt. 13: 47ff.; the shepherd, Luke 
15: 3ff.; the judge, Luke 18:2; the soldier, Luke 11: 21; 
the prince, Matt. 18: 23; the housekeeper, Matt. 13:33). 
He praises the faith of an officer (Matt. 8:10), and de- 
clares the salvation of a state-official (Luke 19:9), without 
demanding that they give up their occupations. He for- 
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bids anxious care about food (Matt. 6:31) and yet feeds 
himself from the products of such care (e.g., when he 
eats bread, Luke 14:1). He warns against saluting one’s 
own blood-relations only (Matt. 5:47), but compares non- 
Jews to dogs (Matt. 15:26) and unbelievers to swine 
(Matt. 7:8). 


The one of these two orders rests on the princi- 
ples of spiritual endowment. The communion of 
saints acknowledges it and follows it. The other 
order rests on the rules of created nature, as God’s 
creation (blood relationship, §47; taste, § 48; 
method and division of labor, § 49; technical art, 
utility and fairness, § 50; human law, §51). Men 
follow this order by participation in the various 
natural associations. 

The twofold character of the divine order has 
come to light through the great act of reconciliation 
and the founding of the communion of saints. With- 
out the doctrine of the Trinity it cannot be under- 
stood. But its logical necessity rests on the fact 
that God has not created us as spirits. Why He has 
created nature and bound us to it for a lifetime we 
do not know. We can only surmise that it was the 
joy of creating (Gen. 1-31) that caused Him to do 
so, and we know by experience that our inner life 
is exalted by the domination over nature. 


§ 53. Institutional Contradictions. 

(a) The communion of saints follows the rules 
of the order of grace; the natural associations’ fol- 
low the rules of the order of nature, but the two 
groups are joined in personal union. They move in 
concentric circles, the smaller constantly growing 
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into the larger; but even when the outside limit has 
been reached, the differences must remain. For 
associations of blood, of art, of science, of business 
and of law (§${¢ 47-51) are permanently necessary, 
because we are bound to nature; but they cannot be 
ruled by the principles that govern the communion 
of saints. 

(b) The communion of saints tends, indeed, 
to expand continually until its limits coincide with 
those of the natural associations. But it conflicts 
with the kingdom of Satan (4 35), which tends to the 
same kind of expansion. Thus the natural associa- 
tions become the battlefield of the two kingdoms. 

(c) The weapons with which the communion 
of saints fights the kingdom of Satan are different 
from those with which the natural associations pro- 
tect themselves against the same kingdom. All of 
the weapons of the communion of saints belong in 
the sphere of the Spirit (Eph. 6:13ff.); but within 
the natural associations evil must be fought accord- 
ing to the rules of the order of creation, 7. e., with 
natural weapons. 


Scientific errors, which tempt us to base our life upon 
illusions, must be resisted and refuted by scientific means; 
bad art must be overcome with good art. The preaching 
of the Gospel can sharpen men’s vision and give them 
renewed power for resistance to evil, but science and art 
can be governed by no other rules than those of the created 
order. Similarly injustice in associations for business 
can be removed only by applying the rules of the created 
order, not those of the communion of saints. 

The conflict is sharpest where evil has to be resisted 
in the life of the State and of the nation. The cultivation 
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of the national and political life is the necessary ex- 
pression of our social will to freedom and sovereignty 
(§§ 47, 51). When this life is assailed, the attacks of the 
kingdom of Satan must be repelled according to the rules 
of the created order, i.e., when necessary, by the use of 
force against those who have become instruments of evil. 
A Christian, even though he may doubt the above state- 
ment, cannot remove from the New Testament the saying, 
“The ruler beareth not the sword in vain” (Rom. 13:4). 
Paul himself did not hesitate to draw the inevitable con- 
clusion from this premise (Acts 25:11). The sword of 
which he speaks is not an ornament, but a sword of judg- 
ment, and the ruler who bears it is the minister of the 
judgment of God (Rom. 18:4), that is, the God of the 
order of creation. 

(d) The more clearly this distinction is recog- 
nized the more easily will the Church guard itself 
against secularization ({ 36c), 2. e., against invading 
of the sphere of the natural associations. For this 
reason, if for no other, it will always maintain the 
contrast between itself and the natural associations, 
but it will be especially careful to do this when the 
natural associations are suspected of misinterpret- 
ing the order of creation. Such a suspicion is con- 
firmed when the operations of the natural associa- 
tion show, and produce, not true life, but its oppo- 
site. The Church will hail rising civilizations which 
reveal true life, and thus prove their connection 
with the source of all life that is true; but against 
decadent civilizations it will testify to the grow- 
ing distance which separates them from true life. 

§ 54. Contradictions Within the Soul. 


(a) The whole contradiction between the order 
of grace and the order of creation is felt by the 
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renewed man, when he experiences simultaneously 
his membership in the communion of saints and in 
the natural associations. In the regulation of his 
personal conduct two sets of motives are in con- 
stant conflict; the laws of the natural associations 
contend with the freedom of the children of God. 

(b) He is bound to the rules of the natural 
associations, if his occupation depends on his mem- 
bership in one of them. For the motive of love to 
man, which belongs to the order of grace, obli- 
gates him to subordinate all his personal feelings 
to the interests of the larger social life. 

This is easiest for the professional representative of 
the Church (§ 37), hardest for the professional represen- 
tative of the State. The judge who imposes the death- 
penalty according to the order of creation (Gen. 9:6), and 
the soldier, who bears arms in defence of the national 
freedom, may feel keenly that they could do otherwise if 
the communion of saints had thoroughly permeated all 
natural associations (§53b); but they know that they 
have not a double standard of morality, since obedience 
to the order of creation belongs also to the new life. 


(c) Both orders have, in fact, one common pur- 
pose, viz., the development of true life in the world. 
The Christian is therefore assured that under all 
circumstances his conduct can have an inner unity. 
Especially when he has to make a choice among sev- 
eral possibilities, he can always secure a safe stand- 
ard by answering the question, ‘‘Which of them 
best serves freedom?’’ He will renounce the use 
of the will to freedom which belongs to him (§ 43), 
only when, by so doing, he furthers the general and 
common freedom, and this is the only condition 
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under which he has the right to ask that the freedom 
of others shall be restricted. 

(d) Thus a broad common motive is secured 
for obedience to both orders at once, and the earlier 
conflict of determining motives is reduced to a con- 
flict of concomitant motives only. Particularly the 
passions of love, hate (4 44; cf. e. g., 4 48b), and pity 
(§ 45), become concomitant motives to the strongest 
of all passions, viz., the longing (§ 3le) for perfect 
liberty, one’s own liberty and that of the whole 
creation (Rom. 8: 20f.). 


CHAPTER XV. 
’ PrErFect FREEDOM 


$55. The Church Triumphant. 

(a) The Church is the vessel which contains 
the communion of saints; it is the union of all those 
who, in newness of life, reach out for liberty. In 
the battle with its great opponent (§ 35) it cannot 
be defeated, for the irreconcilable enemies of God 
are doomed by His will to hopeless destruction 
(§ 32d). 

(b) The two contending groups are, however, 
so entangled with natural associations (§ 53b), that 
it cannot at once be determined what members be- 
long to each. But the question is not what indi- 
viduals will win the victory over other individuals, 
but rather which of two social communities will be 
victorious over the other. Therefore the Church 
expects a time to come when the two groups will be 
released from their entanglements and the complete- 
ness of their antagonism will come to full expres- 
sion. Only God, who knows men’s hearts (Acts 
15: 8), can make this final separation; but the active 
agent will be the exalted Christ (Matt. 25: 31ff.). 
The condemnation of the unreconciled is only the 
expression of their own renunciation of the new life 
(John 3:18). Thus the mission of Christ is ful- 
filled. He was sent to found the communion of 
saints and to cast away those who are not its mem- 
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bers (1 Pet. 2: 4-8; ef. § 33b). When this is finished 
he takes his piace under the rule of God (1 Cor. 
152 28); 

(c) This final act, the separation of all men 
into their two groups, requires that the natural as- 
sociations shall come to an end, and this means, 
also, the end of temporal existence. Therefore the 
death, to which the unreconciled are condemned (the 
‘second death,’’ Rev. 20:14), cannot be temporal. 
It must be eternal (2 Thess. 1:9), like the perfected 
life of those who are reconciled (2 Cor. 4:17). The 
Church can sing ‘‘The Lord God, the Omnipotent, 
reigneth’’ (Rev. 19:6). 


§56. The End of the Contrast. 


When, at the last judgment, the renewed man 
stands forth before the face of God, the feeling of 
contrast (§ 8) enters its final stage. It has already 
been changed by reconciliation. The moral conflict 
with God was ended (§ 26), but the contrast re- 
mained. The knowledge that our renewal does not 
keep pace with God’s gracious judgment, but lags 
behind it, is a lasting thorn in our consciousness of 
freedom (Rom. 7:24). The metaphysical contrast 
is lessened by the knowledge that the Spirit of God 
dwells in believers ({ 34), but it remains, in so far 
as we are still bound by the limits of time and have 
no real knowledge of the future (1 Cor. 13:9). The 
aesthetic contradiction, too, is lessened, for we can 
now feel that the forces of nature are no longer 
means by which the Creator oppresses us, but means 
by which He exalts us (§§ 41, 43). Nevertheless it, 
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too, remains in so far as we still feel the disparity 
between our power and that of God (2 Cor. 11:30; 
ef. §§ 17, 48d). The earlier feeling of contrast in- 
cluded enmity against God; the later feeling in- 
cludes longing for Him. 

Our personal certainty that this longing, which 
all the righteous share (Ps. 42:3; Phil. 1: 23), will 
be satisfied, is based upon the conviction that our 
new life can never be destroyed. It contains ‘‘the 
power of an endless life’’ (Heb. 7:16), mediated to 
us through Christ. Therefore, like everything that 
comes of God, it will overcome the world (1 John 
5:14), and finally outlast the sleep of death (John 
15: 26, cf. § 42). This certainty is confirmed by con- 
tact with the exalted Christ—‘‘If we have died with 
Christ (4 34b), we believe that we shall also live 
with him’’ (Rom. 6:8). 

At the final reckoning we shall feel once more, 
with trembling, the disparity between ourselves and 
God, and then it will be permanently overcome. The 
victory of the communion of saints ($55) brings 
with it the satisfaction of our last longing. When 
God shall be ‘‘all in all’’ (1 Cor. 15: 28), then the 
last remnants of the contrast—ethical, metaphysical 
and aesthetic—shall have been done away, and our 
life shall have become identical with His. 


§ 57. Everlasting Inberty. 


If God Himself is to be the final victor over all 
He cannot absolutely deny any of His works. Thus 
He cannot undo and revoke the creation, nor can He 
quench the will to freedom, which He planted in our 
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blood. He cannot make the existence of the unrec- 
onciled and their will to freedom as though it had 
not been. He can only condemn them to everlasting 
servitude, because they turned their will to freedom 
against Him. And this He will do (§ 55c). 

But if the great act of reconciliation was per- 
formed to make us certain that our will to freedom 
shall be fulfilled (§ 27), and if our new life is proof 
that we are called to work for the liberation of the 
whole creation (4 43), then He will not, after the 
feeling of contrast with Him has been removed 
($56), deprive us of the material by the use of 
which eternal life can grow. There will be ‘‘a new 
heaven and a new earth’’ (2 Pet. 3:13)—new in 
the sense that enmity against God has entirely dis- 
appeared from them. There will be no room in them 
for pain and death (Rev. 21:4). And if true life 
has included the capacity for eager and passionate 
activity (§ 44), then the man of eternity will also 
need a kind of corporeality, though its glory may 
differ from that of the present body as the glory of 
the sun differs from that of the moon (1 Cor. 
15: 40f.). He will need it in order to behold the 
place of freedom (Gal. 4:26), the garden of his 
origin (Gen. 2: 15ff.; Luke 23:43), to hear sweet 
voices (Rev. 15:3), and celebrate eternal feasts 
(Matt. 22: 1ff.). All these are Biblical figures, used 
as mere hints of the future joy that cannot be told 
(1 Pet. 1:8). 

Thus all the conditions are fulfilled for the in- 
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finite development of freedom. The slave’s dream 
of freedom was no mere dream (§ 39a), for it has 
come true. The glorious liberty of the children of 
God (Rom. 8: 21) shines with the radiance of a sov- 
ereignty that never ends (Rev. 22:5). 


CONSPECTUS 
locorum theologicorum antiquitus acceptorum 
usibus traditionum amantium accomodatus 


PROLEGOMENA 
de theologia § 38. 
de scriptura sacra $§ 15, 20. 
de revelatione §§ 15-19, 23, 30. 
de symbolis ecclesiao § 38. 
Der Dero 
de deo generatim ${ 4-9, 16, 23. 
de s. trinitate § 9. 
de creatione § 17. 
de diabolo $§ 18, 35, 53. 
de providentia §§ 6, 40, 41, 43. 
Dre Homing 
de homine generatim §§ 1-3. 
de statu integritatis § 43. 
de peceato originis $18. 
de peccatis actualibus §§ 8, 10, 12, 18. 
de servo arbitrio §§ 2, 8, 32. 
Dez Fraterna Jesu Curist1 RECONCILIATIONE 
de benevolentia dei erga hominem lapsum § 31. 
de persona Christi § 21-23. 
de opere Christi salutari §§ 24-27. 
munus propheticum § 23. 
sacerdotale $§ 24-26. 
regium §§ 27, 36, 55. 
de statibus §{ 21-23, 36, 55. 
exinanitio § 22. 
exaltatio $$ 26, 36, 42, 55. 
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De Gratis Spraitrus Sanctr APPLICATRICE 


de 
de 


de 


de 


Spiritus s. persona §§ 28-30. 

mediis salutis 

evangelium §§ 28, 36, 37. 

baptismus §§ 36, 37. 

eoena Domini §§ 36, 37. 

claves § 37. 

ordine salutis 

fides $§ 31, 33. 

proedestinatio § 32. 

justificatio § 33. 

vocatio $$ 28, 32. 

illuminatio § 28. 

regeneratio §§ 34, 43-46. 

conversio, renovatio, sanctificatio, unio 
mystica § 34. 

nova obedientia §§ 43-54. 

caritas §§ 44, 45. 

preces §§ 36, 41. 

tertius usus legis $4 43, 44, 46, 47-51. 


De EccuEsta 


de 


ecclesia stricte dicta $§ 35, 52, 53, 55. 
late dicta $§ 36-38, 53, 55. 

synthetica et representativa $¢ 37, 38. 
una §§ 35, 36; sancta § 35; catholica § 38, 
apostolica § 15; perpetuo mansura § 55. 
militans § 35; triumphans § 55. 

notae §§ 35-38. 

ordine triplici hierarchieo 

status ecclesiasticus $$ 37, 38. 
magistratus politicus §§ 51, 53. 

status oceonomicus §$§ 47, 50. 
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De NovissImis 
‘de morto §§ 42, 55. 
de resurrectione § 57. 
de extremo judicio § 55. 
de consummatione sacculi § 57. 
de damnatione § 55. 
de vita aeterna §¢ 42, 46, 56. 
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